Ad adopt. op 
have sure pinche. whether or 
all events he may have had reason to believe had been” 
hayre, had produced any injurious effects than the co 
into with Colonel Phayre. It is quite true that Colonel Phay 
ve before the Commission said that he thought he had asked His 
ith, and thereupon a certain conversation in regard to he : 
Will find this at page 34 of the short-hand writer’s notes. Color 
“The Maharaja came about half-past 9, I think—his 
Between the time of my giving the remains of the sherbet to Dr. 
) Maharaja’s arrival had received no communication from Dr. Sew 
‘not mentioned my pg ee of poisoning to any one but Dr. § 
‘When the Maharaja came I went out to receive him as usual, and led 
into the drawing-room, and he sat down. I asked after His Highness’ he 
"and he said he had not been very well, that there was a good deal of fever 
- about, and that he thought he must have eaten too many of the swee 
visual at that time (the Dewalee). He also mentioned that he had had as 
headache and pain in his stomach, but that he was better now. The in 
‘was not a long one.” Now no doubt Colonel Phayre there points 
- the conversation regarding health was commenced by himself, but 


statement made by him on the 16th November, at a time when the 
| was much more fresh .in his memory than it was when he gave ¢ 


here, he said (page 38 of short-hand writer’s notes) that “ at about — 
“minutes or half-past 9 a. m. the Maharaja paid me his usual. 
After some common-place remarks His Highness observed that the we 
vas not healthy, that there was a good deal of fever in the city, and that 
f had been suffering from purging and headache and fever from 
usual Dewalee sweetmeats, but that he had recovered. I made» 
“but it occurred to me that His Highness had led the conversation, — 
ject in order to elicit some remarks from me.” Now it seems 
that when Colonel Phayre wrote upon the 16th November, very sho 
. the facts occurred, he was more likely to be accurate as to who: f 
ched the subject than he was when he gave his evidence. here, a 
doubt if Colonel Phayre’s attention had been called to what he_ ; 
dim his statement, he would have modified what he said originally 1pol 
uibject. But however that may be, this fact certainly remains, th 
nversation turned npon Colonel Phayre’s health this morning which 
a calculated to elicit from himsome description of his state of ‘health And 
_, this is certain, that on his drive home the Maharaja in a conversation will 
~ Damodhur Punt, whom he had picked up at the Dhurumsala as ‘usual (gee 
page 1 writer's notes), showed that he knew of the’ matterdthem. — 
“ As we were driving back, the Maharaja said; ‘Thera: 
or a report at the Residency.’ I asked, ‘ What for?’ The Maharaja 
‘replied, “Nursoo was in the habit of coming eve 
: 0-day, and Rowjee made haste and put it.’ I said, ‘ 
s? The Maharaja said that ‘ Nursoo was in the habit of sitting 
y day, and if he saw anybody coming he used to whistle ; Nursoo. w: 
de on guard for the purpose of whistling. That is the cause of th 
tly clear that if Damodhur Punt is speaking the truth, His 
way home that the attempt on Colonel Phayre’s life had be 
“On. the same day, later on, we find the Maharaja conversing | 
ana Khanvelkar and the others at; the Palace. 1 do: not t 
a that Damodhur Punt would 
is not the sort of conver 





















have been called by my friend on the 
conversation is concerned at p : 
ar Punt, Taking it that the Ga 
on that day—and we have also this 
Avas notorious over the camp and 
been made to poison the Resid 
i His ha page knew nothing of the ¢ 
er, the natural thing for him to have done 


earriage and hasten to the Residency and con 
escape. It does not seem to me possible that if the Maharaja was entirely inno- 
cent of all knowledge of this ep n he would have acted as he did, He = 
thing till Thursday, the day of his usual visit, and then speaks to Colonel — 
re about it amongst other things of little importance. He does not make ~ 
lage communication to Colonel Phayre upon the subject until two days’ 
‘after his interview, and then he says in that communication that he had heard — 
of the attempt from Colonel Phayre, although he does not say that he had — 
heard for the first time from Colonel Phayre that the attempt had been made; - 
and under all the circumstances I think it must be true, as Damodhur Punt 
says, that~His Highness was kept informed of everything that took place, 
In fact, it is incredible that, being bruited abroad over eamp and city as the - 
attempt was, the news should not have reached the ears of His Highness, 
 Byen supposing that Damodhur Punt, Salim, and Yeshwuntrao were implicated 
in the matter, they would have communicated the discovery of this _ 
attempt to His Highness, as it was no ordinary occurrence. In np ant 


, stands proved by the 
knew the attempt had 
ant cireumstanee to 
the afternoon of the 9th that. 
then it occurs to me that, sup+— 
nmstance before the 9th Novem-— 














































atulate Colonel Phayre upon his 




















cb. of His Highness in postponing all official notice of the attempt unt’ 

aturday I find matter which, I submit to the Commission, is well pobre 
consideration by the Commission in connection with the circumstances to whieh 

“have already referred as strong testimony indicative of His Highness’ guilt. * 
Well then, my Lord, let us consider what was done afterwards. Damodhur ’ 
' Punt, whose evidence 1 shall not particularly refer to because no doubt the 

Commission will weigh it carefully for themselves, describes how it was that 
the Maharaja was kept informed of what was going on at the Residency; how 
towjee was arrested and afterwards released, and arrested again, and all the — 
rest of it. Nothing transpired to cause His Highness any anxiety until so e 
time after Mr. Souter arrived. Then his alarms commenced. e find 
gvingthrough the same revulsions of feeling in regard to Salim and Yesh-— 
‘Wuntrao as he had done in the case of Rowjee, and on the 23rd December’ 
find him cautioning them on no account to betray him. Now, my i 

ie the whole of the time from the 9th November till the 28rd December’ ~ 
}doubt His Highness had the fullest opportunity of making himself aequaint- 
‘with the proceedings which had been taken to discover the authors. of this: 
On the 23rd December he was informed that he himself was im- _ 
From then until the middle of January he remained upon the yaa : 
_ control his own actions. It is then we find him giving instructi | 
dhur Punt during that interval to cause all entries, all records likely to — 
wight on these transactions, to disappear from his archives. It is during th 
ye we find the clumsy attempt made to erase the name of Salim from 
ads, and it is at that time we find one of the karkoons tearing up a 4 

to the purchase of diamonds, That such instructions ahoata te riven 
natural under the circumstances, and that such instructions cou id not 
d out fully was rendered natural by the nature of the accounts key 
ed friend asked Damodhur Punt why he did not destroy n 
but Damodhur Puht’s answer was a natural one. He 
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they tuto he 

at sian I may 

itnesses, and particularly those witn 0 were ed to 
the penton. T quite agree with my learned friend that i 

that. the Residency servants wantéd to take away Colonel 
hat is the opinion I jiave always entertained since I first read thi 
f the witnesses in this case. 1t is very natural that they should 
of putting to death the master they served, when they no doubt 
that they could render the service > aie by the Maharaj 
ngerous and equally effectual way. is accounts for what . 



























to the Maharaja when the matter of poison was first mentioned 
He asked if this poison would take immediate effect, and was assure 
_ that it would not, but would be effective after some months. ‘This is als 
@ perfect explanation of what Rowjee did when he got the powders and 
was told to mix them together. He having an idea very likely tha’ 
white powder was arsenic, puts only a pinch of it into a third part. 
diamond dust which he put into Colonel Phayre’s glass. It would very 1 
occur to him that if Colonel Phayre were murdered at once, there wou 
be an immediate enquiry. ‘There would bea great. disturbance; the murder 
would out; and then he would come to grief. It would then strike him # 
‘ifhe could give him only enough of this poison to make him ill so that he wo 
have to go home, he would have done what the Maharaja wanted, and 
~ get his guerdon all the same, while at the same time ‘this procedure mig 
ave to his conscience. Of course on this point, Iam referring not mer 
is not putting the whole of the arsenic, in, but also to the contents of the 
ttle which was given to him, and which contained the physician’s st 
ned friend termed it. Finding that a few drops exuding from the bo 
xed those unpleasant blisters on his stomach, he probably thought, *¢ en 
‘a little of this causes so much pain, it will not be safe for me to put the 
of it into Colonel Phayre’s bath,” and accordingly he threw away the | 
| “of the bottle. But not only may_ this consideration well be borne in 
"the Members of the Commission in determining from the evidence whether thes 
servants would not desire at once and suddenly to take away Colonel Phaj 
Fc life, but it must be remembered in regard to their readiness, which was 
- gommented upon at the time, to accede to the Maharaja’s desire that 
~ ghould act as his instruments in poisoning Colonel Phayre when the propo 
"was made to them in the first instance, It was not until they were com 
in the Maharaja’s power, until he had got them under his control and ha 
them furnish him with information and paid them bribes, that he spoke to t 
of administering poison, or that they entertained the proposition. We see it in 
the case of all of them. It is first of all: “Give me information, take. mon 
“from me”—two proceedings to which a color might easily be given on 
of the Maharaja which would be quite sufficient to ruin the men. It 
have been easy for the Maharaja just to send down to Colonel Pha 
Rowjee or Nursoo brought him a paper, ‘saying, “ Look here, here 1 
your servants come tome with this paper which he has taken out 
ce.” It would have been easy for the Maharaja to say, “These 
apylying to me for money for the purpose of communicating 
Lhaye paid it to them, and I now send them to you to show th 
n have in point of fact the money.” _Deeming the Maharaja to be 
pulous man, they, bearing these things in mind, must have felt the; 
npletely in his power : and it is to be borne in mind that if-they 
-the method of their employment was singularly judicious. 
working with her do not appear to have known dhantt 
e and Nursoo were working in their own directio 


There is no complicity between the — 
ight therefore have toon sonsetieal widhout h 
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saw the ayah before any of the pol 





Ww 

Rowjee and Nursoo as one class, ‘he ‘aya and oth 

class, and Dainodhur Punt, though strange to say, the 

thing, is not brought into contact with any one of the 

2 this conspiracy, when the machinery is worked, all 

‘game direction, yet the motive power is kept hidden in the first 

In fact there are several hands by which the machine can be fF 

‘and that I think explains many of the peculiarities of this 

ik it may be taken to account for what otherwise is a somewhat unace 

circumstance. Colonel Phayre says on the 6th and 7th of November 
from the same symptomsas on the 9th. Rowjee says that on the 

id 7th he put nothing into the sherbet. It may perfectly well be that the 

wjee had not put anything into the sherbet on these dates, some other of th 

sidency seryants in the of the Maharaja had done so, and produced 

xcts described by Colone Phayre. My learned friend was fain to sugg 
Colonel Phayre’s imagination was stimulated by his having he 

‘read Rowjee’s statements, But that is not so. Rowjee’s statement 


ly inconsistent with Colonel Phayre having formed any idea in reg 
the 6th and 7th, for in his ‘statement to Mr. Souter 


the transactions of 
stinctly says that after the two powders had been given to him, and 
mixed them together and put them into the sherbet two or three times, when : 
‘one was about to see him, that as a few days elapsed without anything happen- ~ 
tient and sent for him and the jem dar aS 


. It is therefore clear 
this Commission could have suggested to Colonel Phayre that his 
n dru on the 6th or 7th. It may be that considering the whol a 
‘of bribery that seems to have been adopted with the Residency servants, — 
of the servants had drugged the sherbet on these two icular 
Now, my Lord, my learned friend, taking the witnesses seriatim, ask 
“not to believe them; and first of all, I will refer to what he si 
the ayah Ameena. With regard to her, it is perfectly clear from Mr. 
er’s evidence at page 175 of the short-hand writer's notes, that Mr. Souter 
ice had had an interview withher. Theayah, 
be remembered, was seriously ill at the time, and hér recollection 
took place when she was first examined cannot be expected tobe _ 
rate as the recollection of Mr. Souter. In answer to the question “D 
remember examining the ayah Ameena in reference to this matter?” — 
er says—‘ Perfectly. I first saw her on the 16th December between f 
six o'clock in the afternoon. 1 saw her in her own room in Mr. Boey 
sound, On that first occasion she did not make a detailed statement 
d I did not take it down on that day, because she was very ill and unfit. 
» a detailed statement on that occasion. She stated that she had ‘been 
Maharaja Mulhar Rao’s Palace, and also that she had received certain: 
money from him, She had high fever on at the time, and begged me 
on! and see her at some other time when she would give me all the details. 
Before I saw the ayah on this evening, to the best of my belief none of 
seen her.” Therefore it would appear to be perfectly clear 
< evidence that when attention was first directed to the faet of 
i the Havelee on some day in the mon 


ed to the ayah’s quarters, he f 


ng, the Maharaja evidently became impai 
that nothing Rowjee had said before Mr. Souter o 


e and received am from His Highness. Two di 
having increased, so t! + she had to be removed to the | 
nd took her statement marked D 2. Now, it is 


‘ 








n ae i gave a- ‘ 
uently discovered. She was able to point to the 







ccompunied her to or into the Palace on the occasion to which s 
, and these witnesses being examined, were found to corroborate her on 
very point. It has not been contended that these witnesses were not substan-— 
ially speaking the truth, and they do confirm the ayah in r to 
; ons of her statement, But, says my leaewied tiene, the ayah’s reference 
ison was an after-thought, and he would have the Commission capper a 
that after-thought was suggested by the police. Now, to consider the value of 
_ that suggestion, we have to consider the state the ayah was in: She was still 
4 ill in hospital in a separate room ; at the door of which a policeman was 
_ Stationed. This policeman was not one of the heads of police but an 
ordinary sepoy, who must have been a person incapable of instrueting — 
the ayah on a point of this magnitude. Dr. Seward goes to see the 
_ ayah, and my learned friend makes a ‘point regarding that visit which — 
_ 1 was surprised to hear him make. It seems to me -perfectly natural 
_ that Dr. Seward should go to see the ayah, not merely because she had been 
‘under his care before, but because she was the of a friend of his, and it 
_ was natural also, considering the evidence she had given, that he should: desire 
_ to see her well treated. I cannot see anything unnatural or improper in‘bis 
» paying that visit, and he knew that his friend Dr. Lewis would tow pg : 
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When he gets there he sees the ayah, and does no more than any other physi- — 
-. cian of experience would do. He notices her condition ; he does not 3) 
» physical condition is sufficient to account for her state; and it oceurs to him as 
_ it would occur to any medical man, that she had something on her mind.. Then, ‘ 
- again, I find nothing.ataifitiprébable or unnatural in the woman, on being — 
_ spoken to, desiring~ to complete her statement to Mr. Souter. , Vhat there — 
_ Was no connivayce between Mr. Souter and Dr. Seward is clear this, 
_ that when Mr. Souter went he knew so little of what she was going to say 
_ that he did nof expect any further deposition, and took no writing ria 
with him. en he comes, the woman makes the statement, which ~ 
| recorded./5y Mr? Souter on the following day, the 18th, in which she sf 
of thé, Maharaja speaking in a guarded way about the poison. Now, m: r 
$s asked the Commission to compare what Mr. Souter took down from her — 
ment, on this occasion with what she had said before the Commission. I 
‘the Commission to do the same, and I think they will come to the conelu- 
, that the two statements substantially agree. The words in the statement 
‘must be taken to be rather the words of Mr. Souter than those of the ayah. 
- Mr. Souter does not profess to have literally translated them, but has‘imply — 
given in his own language what he understood her to say. tex § learned friend _ 
says that he did not think it at, all likely an ayah would use io 
me of those contained in the statement. doubt “threw out a feeler” is 
/an exact translation of the vernacular expression used by the ayah, it. 
ion that is perfectly comprehensible and conveys the idea it is 
nvey. When the ayah is examined before the Commission she said sub. 
ntially the same thing. She speaks about or muntras, 
i the Maharaja speaking to her, as I have sugges : 
‘speak, upon such a matter. Now, asking a native, at all events: 
of life to which this woman. bel 
: be perfectly well. a, 
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bers evidence 

vane lentned fiaud asked her“ Did either Abdoel Alida 
you that the Maharaja must have said something about it 4? 
wered “Yes, they threatened me and said, if anything of the _ 
do you state it, and then I said I have stated all that I know.” No 
_ she said with regard to the answer translated threatened was dhan’ 
re went on at once to.say what sort of threat it was that had been 
I think that the true rendering of the expression should have beet 
_ threatened me by saying.” - er her attention was called to the “ thr 

| ching” by the a whether Mr. Souter threatened her, she said at 
is “No one threatened me,” and then afterwards, | when asked what made h 
_ she was threatened, she says, “1 did not say so.” The short-hand writer's 1 
jirwore read to her, and she said, “I don’t think I said so; 1 did not mean 
| In fact, she used the expression not in the sense we would use it, but* in av 

jaanuch milder sense. | think, therefore, that in the circumstances of the t 
| of the ayah’s evidence there is everything to support its substantial a 
~ and aathlng whatever to detract from its value in the minds of the Com ni 
As to thee threats, they r to have been of the mildest character. 
ee er the Maharaja had spoken on a certain top 
to ill-usage or harsh treatment, nothing of the kind is mentioned by } 

. nor does she complain of it. Now the next witness, and one who is of 

) much more important one than the ayah, to whose evidence I propose to 
1 is Rowjee, whom the ayah mentioned in the course of her si 
34 so that the police had their attention directed towards him, and found out 
" t th a peon employed at the- concer ni on oe rare he had been 
; sums of money in the bazaar. ie enquiries ies 
md there was foundation, at all events, for the story sere he had been Peay Z 



































































and 
1g money in this way; and accordingly, on the 22nd of December, he was 
ted. His account will be found at page 80 of the short-hand writer's notes, 
tds ove he speaks of making a statement before Mr. Souter, and the eir- 
eu ees under which he made it. The correctness of that statement owas: 
by Mr. Souter. Your Lordship will remember what Sir Léwis — 
ly said about Rowjee’s statement. He was examined as to that, and 
»tells us how he and Mr. Souter, cdhsidering that there was no prospect 
of really discovering any clue as to ‘who made the attempt to amen 
~Phayre, were going to Bombay on the 23rd and were arranging to spend — 
_-their Christmas holidays there. That is very good proof that so far as 
Ameena’ 's statement was concerned very much importance was not attached to it — 
initself, But at this time Rowjee makes his statement ; the proposed journey to — ba 
¥ ‘Bombay is put off; and Sir Lewis Pelly says he would like to see the man ‘and 

ge for himself. He sees the man on that day, and hears his Statement, and 
ays the:statement was substantially the same as had been given before ps 
ission, We have here Rowjee’s statement—a statemen pel spare i 
jarily: made and under the most natural circumstances in the world. Mr, pe ‘| 

liged to have him arrested, as it is known he spent money in the bazaar, 
says nothing to Mr. Souter upon the morning of his arrest, but he ‘is 
surveillance. He is in the Residency compound along with the | 
\ pe Aleny to him “We have told all about it. You had oe 
grerpabee tian + the mind of an 

s Sher theretoresomde: for -havildar and asks to be take 



















es of communication whiel : 
Nursoo ‘being ge pcs on the 28rd, makes his st 
it at a time when it was perfectly impossible that h 
n coached up as to what Rowjee had said,/bec: Row, 
‘not then been taken in writing. Not! 
cation between Nursoo and Rowjee, 
5 Rowjee said “ Dikko baba, I have said hing yantuk—every 
ip to my neck,” but there was no, one ina position to state the deti 
Owjee’s confession to Nursoo, inasmuch as Rowjee’s confession had not 
n reduced to writing. Mr. Souter, Sir Lewis Pelly, and the native 
man who had heard Rowjee’s statement, on the previous day, might have 
kee yeneral idea as to what the statement amounted to, but could 
: hava" Girried all the details in their minds. Nevertheless, as the Com 
will perceive—and I shall ask the Commission to eompare the statements 
two witnesses—it was perfectly impossible that the police, from the inforn 
sy themselves had, could have communicated to the one what the othe 
said in the detail in which they must have communicated it in order to 
it practicable for the one to repeat substantially what the other had 
| Nursoo does not look like a clever man, and supposing the police to ha 


the villainy to repeat and the be nes for point by point, the detail 8 een 















was there no inte 
that short interview 

































of what Rowjee said—is it to be supposed for a moment that a man wi 
Nursoo’s dullness‘of intellect could so aptly learn what it is sai@ the others had — 
_taughthim? The only explanation is, 1 think, that both men are 1g 
substantially the truth. Now, there were three main points in which my learned 
friend impeached Rowjee’s story, and the first of these points to which I wor 
| refer—for it appears to meto be one of the most important—is his story 
“regard to Pedro. Rowjee boldly charges Pedro with having accompanied hi 
_ to the Havelee to see the Maharaja. Pedro as stoutly denies that he di 
My learned friend says Pedro is introduced as a truthful witness, and must 
Eflioved. Well, I do not know that my learned friend is entitled to say. 
| was introduced as a truthful witness. He is introduced pretty much + 
| same footing as all the witnesses were introduced by me—not as being spe 
truthful or trustworthy. I donot think I used a single such expression 
regard to him. I simply said he would prove the receipt of money from 
io npg These witnesses were not introduced by me as being special v 
nesses of truth, but rather as persons who had made certain statements 
which the Government of India had considered it desirable an enquiry 
beheld, I could not vouch for their truth, and it is this Commission that must 
|deeide as to their credibility. However, Pedro has, no doubt, the advantage 
| of coming before the Commission as an old servant of Colonel Phayre’s, and 
| s0 far must be taken to be a respectable man. He denies point blank that there 
any truth in Rowjee’s story about him. He denied that he had ever been 
he Maharaja, but it is to be observed that his denial begins as soon as 
dmission would be dangerous to himself. I do not think there is anything 

‘from the fact of his being examined before Mr. Edginton in 
“Mr. Edginton, no doubt, fully deserves the commendation be 
m. He is Mr. Souter’s representative, his deputy, and he is now 
in Bombay, and he is, as we all know, a very capable and e 
But I don’t think that there is any reason to suggest that 
his evidence before Mr. Edginton under any greater adyar 
ould have enjoyed if he had given his evidence before Mr, 
taken before Mr. Edginton by the direction of Mr, Souter, and b: 
officers. He was taken before. Mr. Edginton I may mention b 















































eb, His denial of know of these transactions, how: 
‘begins as soon as his admission would be fatal to him 
would have involved him in connection with the offer 














thas being y 
: on of the Maharaja had undertak 
‘Phayre. His evidence is not conclusive, but it is 
‘man’s name associated not exactly with bazaar gup 
Residency servants as. being in the pay of the 
see this very witness mentioned. by the Residency servants 10 
ations one with another and with persons of their own condition al 
who were in the habit of ne the Residency, as being in the 
Maharaja and being in such favour because he consented to poison 
when you find that» Pedro is associated with Rowjee—the very 
itted that he himself had attempted to poison Colonel Phayre on 
of the 9th of November—I think these are circumstances that m 
tion on the part of the Commission. Pedro himself shows that Row, 
cognizant of his dealings with the Maharaja, for he says in cross-exa 
‘by my learned friend that he told Rowjee of the present which he h 
4a from the Maharaja. Why should he have done that unless there 
Jink between them? At page 30 of the short-hand writer’s notes we, 
ig :—“ Did you yourself ask Rowjee to go with you to the aja t 
Answer—t1 did not say anything to Rowjee except as to the payment of rupees — 
sixty ¢” Why sh he have told Rowjee about the receipt of cose ae 
_ rupees unless there was some link binding them both together in the ser 
- of the Maharaja? It seems to me to be a very reasonable inference from th 
wer ro knew a good deal more than, being in fear for his life, | 
ready to admit. Moreover, I do not think the Commission can fail to 
Sbserve that Pedro did not give his evidence without considerable reluctanee.. _ 
8 evidence begins at page 29. He admits that Salim used to ask him — 
g0 ‘to the Maharaja's, and that it would be well for him if he did. He 
«J declined to go,” and being asked as to the receipt of the rupees. sixty, 
“1 asked Salim to give it.” ‘ail 
The President—Excuse me, Mr. Advocate-General. Except the ayah’s: 
tement before Mr. Souter and the examination here, is there anything on th 
of the conversations ? Sa, 
The Advocate-General—Nothing. Tt only occurs in the ayah’s 
n her evidence given before the Commission. It was brought out in 
examination by my learned friend. Of course I could not ask him an 
thing about this conversation. Your Lordship will find that they are, : 
_ to in page 7. 
_.. Mr. Branson—She first said it was Pedro and-Rowjee who had told her, ~ 
and then she turned round and said it was Kurrim and the other man; Then — 
~Kurrim was called and was not asked a question on the subject. 2 ieee 


ee! othe Advocate-General—As to what. m learned friend has refe to a 
i mistake in the ayah’s remark was so pal le that I am astonished he has 
red to it. But the evidence is clear here that what she was told by is 
soule was that Pedro and Rowjee were the men who were in high fayou 
h the Maharaja, and’ that when she heard that of Pedro - Rowje 
J connected it with the proposal to apply a charm to Colonel Phayrc, 8 
came alarmed and entertained suspicions that really serious ipts we 
“meant to take Colonel Phayre's life. As to whether Kurrim 
about it, of course it would have been impossible for me to 
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jm examination-in-chief, and the eae was not follov 
jon my learned friend, and I therefore no : 
nation, The principal thing is the ays 
, ‘ ers 





] 1 
> manner in which he gaye 
e & wan to do who had done e 
; find Pedro saying, “I said to Salir - ge 
brought, me sixty rupees. 1 have deposed to the parti ; 
tion,” obviously wanting to just limit himself that 
ng more. Now, my tt I submit that aStfaf as his statement 
m’t wish to say anything about Pedro more than is necessary, © 
his trial, but’ T submit that upon. these circumstances the Commis 
I doubt, and very gravely doubt, whether Pedro was telling the 
before them ; and of that there is not much improbability, but th 
remarks, Pedro was a person acting with him in the attempt to 
If Pedro was to. do nothing—not to be concerned 
and to be of no use for the Maharaja—it is difficult to 
( why he should have got a present of money from the Maha. 
raja, Certainly, something wold be expected of him in return for what he had _ 
received, and though the evidence is not direet in the case, there is, I thi 



















































Sige: ite enough on record before this Commission ‘to induce this Commission to 
fos that they are not satisfied with Pedro's evidence, and that the account he 
_ of himself is not sufficient. Rowjee could have had no motive to accuse P. 
| « it is. not suggested that they had had any quarrel ; but Rowjee, having to 
3 is story, mentioned the’name of Pedro as a circumstance just as connecting 
him and Nursoo and others with the same transactions, ; ‘ 


T have discussed, my Lord, the effect which the episode in regard tote 
Pedro may be tuken to have had upon the evidence of Rowjee. Mi 

_. The President—Before you proceed further, there seems to be some ec 
| siderable doubt from the notes whether Nursoo’s statement was made on 
28rd December. Sir Lewis Pelly says that it was made on the 24th, but 
| have taken it down from you that Nursoo made his statement on the 28rd, 

Mr. Advocate-General—It was, in point of fact, made on the 24th, a 
' The President—Mr. Souter seems to have left it a little uncertain, 
__ Mr. Advocate-General—It will. be found at page 176, that Mr. Souter 
‘ursoo was apprehended on the 23rd. 1 think he was apprehended on 
td—it may be on the 24th.” The 24th would be Thursday, and that was t 
yon which the Maharaja paid his usual visit. to the Residency. Prob 

Souter may be wrong in saying it was the 23rd, and Sir Lewis Pelly 
right. But Mr. Souter, as your Lordship sees, does not speak positively 
di Hesays “TI think Nursoo was apprehended on the 23rd,” and 
aking his statement he mentioned it to Sir Lewis Pelly, el 
© President—Sir Lewis Pelly fixes it as the 24th, 7 
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énd dwelt, was the episode of the bottle, 

_ Muy learned friend fell into an entire error. 

Pant in regard to this bottle was that after having received froan 
‘ana Khanvelker's mun, a large bottle containin 

ed a portion of the contents of that larger bottle into a 

wn, and the bottle into which he so poured it was not 
an otto-de-rose b¢ i i 





joured the medicine into 
me and c ain otto of roses.’ Now my learned fi 
jumped to the co ion that this was one of those bottles wh 
is have seen, and which come from ‘lurkey or Persia, which are g 
} nted with gold leaf, and which have a very slight perforation 1 
the centre of a solid mass of glass, into which one or two drops 
uttar is poured—a bottle which could not be used for the purpos 
ch this bottle was professedly used by the witness. Of course, it could no 
ve been such an ornamented bottle, decorated with gold leaf and conta’ 
ly. a very narrow line into which one could put in but two drops; but it wa 
le simply which had contained, and which the man had used for keepi 
. In calling it an otto-de-rose bottle the Interpreter used rather a lo 
lation. The passage of which I was thinking just now is at pagel 
)says: “It was a small bottle of this length (slows finger), and that 
oured it into a bottle which had contained otto of roses. The word uttar 
1 ated otto-de-rose. We know perfectly well that the uttar used in 

ry is not the pure otto-de-rose, not the delicate decoction, or whatever il 
y_be, that is contained in the small bottles which my learned friend obviow 
Lis mind’s eye at the time. In the statement he made to Mr. R 
rely mentions uttar, uta isan essential extract from the rose, 
‘preparation not at all as agreeable to the smell. It is perfectiy certain t 
tT aayteorned friend’s theory about this heing an otto-de-rose bottle, aul as is to 
‘be found in the bazaars of Constantinople or Teheran, will not hold water, 
se the uttar bottle that was used by Rowjee is described not only by him- 
, but also by Damodhui Punt ina manner which is perfectly inconsistent 
my learned friend’s theory. In the first place, an otto-de-rose bottle pro- 
bottle which will contain only one or two drops of any liquid 3 
T, whiist this bottle was used by Rowjee to shake up one of the powders 

‘he had prepared from the packets given to him, in water, previous 






















































ing it in Colonel Phayre’s sherbet, an operation which could not by — 
ib ility have been performed in an otto-de-rose bottle such as my learns — ! 
was thinking of. I think it is at the foot of page 87 that Rowje 
description of the bottle. ‘ How large was the bottle ?’—he was arked 
lie answers—“ About the length of my finger, and about a quarter of an 
width; it was around bottle.’ Then Damodhur Punt described the — 
s—the two bottles that were received by him, or at least tliat were in — 
ession—tie one that he received from Goojaba, and the other whic! 
agshis own—and he says that the one he received from Goojaba was about as” 7 
long as that (pointing to about an inch below the forefinger), and that the — 
other bottle, which had contained the uttar, and which used to con 
- portion of the physician’s stuff, was about the length of his finger. 


Mr, Serjeant Ballantine—Pardon me, he said about the length of h 




























9 Advocate-General—I think my learned friend will find that he said 
zer bottle was longer than his finger and going down to the middle _ 
hand, and ‘that the smaller bottle was a little less than his finger. But 
ever the size of the bottle may be—whether as long only as two or three 
finger—it certainly was a bottle larger than what would contain but: 
drops ; otherwise the operation referred to could not have been pe 
. I will read the ather report :—“ It was about this length (showi 
of his finger to the bottom of his hand). ‘The Maharaja 
tents of his vial into another bottle—a bottle which had confait 3 
is a small bottle of this size (pointing to about two joints of his _ 
ept the bottle in my place.” 1 am perfectly willing to. take it 
length of the two first joints of his forefinger; but it is per- 






-inconsi portion e ‘which ici 

and which was in the large him by the ha f 
as to what was the length of the bottle, material point, The 

whatever that it was a small bottle, and there is also no doubt that it was 1 
Of the description that ef learned friend s ted. It was not an - 
e proper such as my learned friend purchased during his passage through EB 
Mr, Serjeant Ballantine—I can assure you that I did not buy\an e 
bottle during my passage through Egypt (laughter). wet 
- - Mr. Advocate-General—Which had contained otto-de-rose, and whic 
“he had by him. It wasa bottle large enough for the purpose stated by tl 
witness; it was a round bottle, and not constructed in the way my learr 
suggested, and it was capable of containing some considerable que | 
“of the medicine contained in the larger bottle, handed to him by Gooje ‘L 
“No purpose could lave beea served by pouring two drops of the phyaieah 
tuft into the bottle, nor after the exudation” that bi 
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ut bottle would there have 
been anything to throw away. 1 take it that it was/an ordinary vial—an ordi- — 
nary glass bottle—a round bottle which used to contain not two fresh drops of 
the precious liquid, but which could be usedyifevidence is true, for the purpose, _ 
as Rowjee says it was used, namely, of making thé powder become dissolved in — 
water. From a bottle of that kind, not sealed with sealing-wax, not fastened 
with any cork, but simply confined by a wisp of cotton, covered with alittle _ 
bees-wax, there’ cannot be any difficulty in assuming that something would — 
exude from it when placed wheré the witness says he placed it, tle tied it to 
the string of his drawers. We saw when he was in court, the sort of way in | 
which that garment was worn by him, and the string would be in im ite 
contact with his skin; and that some scar or wound existed upon the portion 
of his stomach which comes in immediate contact with the string of 
drawers in front, was proved by Dr. Gray. Rowjee says that aie tied 
bottle, fastened it, in the way I have described, to the string of his pyja 
"mas, le takes his way homewards. Now the natural effect of his’ 
swould make this bottle sway about with his body—and, being imper 
\ fastened, as it was, with bees’ wax and cotton, nothing would be mo 
than that some of its contents should exude on to his skin, Dr. Gray- 
“us, and, although my learned friend appeared to entertain some'doubt,—the 
position may have been novel to him—there can be no doubt whatever 
varsenic is a caustic; all the works of authority upon that subject agree in t 
“statement, that arsenie does produce such an effect as was spoken to by | 
Gray and the witness Rowjee, and that arsenic in suspension, as Dr, G 
has stated, would, if it escaped from a bottle of this kind and found al 
“ment on the skin, be calculated to produce the blister which Rowjee spoke of, . , 
ae. deal was said about this being a boil that was produced and nota | 
j er, and that was owing to an infirmity of expression on the part of the — 
Interpreter, of which amongst others we have had occasionally to complaii 
: better judgment induced him to call it a blister. There is no de 
| whatever from the explanation that the witness himself gave that wh 
he meant was a “blister,Z but the Interpreter followed rather 
guage used by my learned friend in the course of the  cross-ex¢ 
in putting his questions when he spoke of this as a bo 
ess spoke of it as a “blister,” and if the word “ blister’ had 
roughout by the Interpreter, a8 it was used in the first instance, I 
arned friend’s argument on that point would have been a good deal 
-Rowjee is examined in regard to this point. It will be found 
ys,— I took the bottle with me. 1 tucked the bottle up in’ 
produced a wound or sort of swelling. Mr. Mele ee 


en his ae The In ter—His mean 


mend 




















































ere. (Showing his s 
perfectly in the knowledge of every 
ther, it is that if a man gets a burn it does 
a blister; and if the Interpreter had used the word p 
ghout, it would have saved some trouble, for “ boil” ap 
he word “boil” was adopted by the Interpreter somew 
, but the description gi man witness, who sustained it, 
an infirmity not calladtbiy the name of * boil,” but rather 
is really commonly known by the name of “ blister.” 
r Richard Meade—“ Blister” was what he said. , 


he Advocate General—And as to the fact that a blister may be produ 
| Kind of caustic Dr. Gray gave a clear opinion ; he examined the man, | 
‘the marks, and he gave his opinion on the subject to the Commission. Th 
‘be no doubt whatever, therefore, that so far as this question of the boil. 
cerned, Rowjee’s statement is thoroughly corroborated. Now, my Lord, 
time that Dr. Gray examined the person of Rowjee, and found upon him the 
“signs, Damodhur Punt had not been examined, and he gave a description of the | 
pe sil the bottle, of the stuff which the physician had made, and which my I 
‘friend read from the statement made by Damodhur Punt, before Mr. Richey, ¢ 
‘the 29th January 1876; and if that statement be trae it proves. 
a not only was there arsenic in the composition which the physician 
and which was contained in the bottle brought by Goojaba. 


_ Mr. Advocate-General—I beg my learned friend’s pardon, there was. 
l read the statement made by Damodhur Punt :—“At the same time, 


when the Resident had the open wound, the big physician's the: 02 


er brought a bottle of poison made up by the physician, but as t 
of us present, he did not give it that time, and he may also have ws 
ng for it, In the evening one day, when Oolunel Phayre had the bo 
d, the Maharaja told me to get some blister flies.” ‘ 
which were described by the Interpreter hefe as large ants. Wheth 
blister fly or large ant I cannot say; but the same word, Muckaria, h 
used by the witness both before Mr. Richey and before the Commiss 
send to the younger brother of the big physician. He told me to sen 
ugh the Fouzdaree and have the Wagrees sent to catch some flies and taken 
e physician. I told Narrayen Rao Wakusker, who is in the Fouzdar 
‘dingly. The next morning the Maharaja told Hariba, in my pre 
the physician’s younger brother wanted some snakes to make me 
@ snake-man came to me two or three days after saying he had the 
had been ordered, and I told him to take them to Hariba and tak 
before going with them to the physician. Narrayen Rao 
ies then taken by the Wagrees and showed them to me, and the 
ba, a servant of Nana Khanvelkur, came and showed me some 


‘ouzdaree, but not through me. I don’t know how much: 
_ of its being given I would nol. have got some more. 

the supply of these articles the physician’s brother 
stated, not getting what he wanted for it. The 
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7 . iD an fal 
een eight and nine w clock, hx Geme ( roo 
fast. Mr. Souter told my learned friend, just. before he 

is, that there was no reason for his not remaining in the room, 

t was near breakfast time, and he went to dress. His dressing- 

immediately adjoining the present dining-room of the Residency, where 
his officers were then carrying on their enquiries, a chick only sep 

e room from the other, e went to dress; and while he was d 

and about ten or fifteen minutes after the belt had been sent for, 

_Was browght and the examination began. Akbar Ali examined the 

finds what has been called the slide in it through which a sword ora ti : 

m, as the case might be, could be passed, but finds no packet a 

in this belt, and he asks Rowjee where the packet was in which the 

ders used to be kept ; Rowjee immediately points to the secret pocket which 

_ Was shown to the Commission the other day. Akbar Ali introduces his 

| fingers, until he comes in contact with a substance; that substance 

| Proves to be paper. Naturally the idea strikes him that possibly one of these 

& packets still remains in the belt, but of this he at that time know 

nothing; so he breaks open the threads at the bottom, when the packet of paper 

| is disclosed. He summons Mr. Souter, who comes and find that portions of “J 

| the threads have been torn by the police, takes out the paper in that ocket, a 

“paper which contained not only arsenic, but arsenic arn precisely 

' same physical characteristics.as.the arsenic introduced into Colonel Phayr 
_ tumbler. TI cannot conceive anything more simple than that story. Mr. So 
| attached no importance apparently to the examination of the belt, not 
ing that anything would come of ‘it—not supposing that at that distan 
time anything would be found in it,—supposing naturally enough that 
would have taken good pains on the 9th to have got rid of all su 
articles he might have had about him. Now, surely, if there was no th 
| the character of the police to protect them against the supposition that 
| would put the packet there, as they are suggested to have done here, and 

_ Were not denied by Abkar Ali on oath that he had anything to do with it, 

_ really giving the police credit for an amount of sagacity slroatt superhum 

not only that they should have conceived the idea of putting the arsenic in th 

_ belt, but that they should have been so careful as to the arsenic that they 
cured, that it should have presented under chemical analysis exactly the sa 
characteristics as the arsenic found in Colonel Phayre’s tumbler. A policem 

_ supposing him to be the abandoned villain my learned friend would suppose #3 
him to be, might perhaps think of putting some arsenic in a place of t cind : 

_ but would he think that the microscope would detect him if he did not } 

| duce arsenic precisely of the same character as that used in the perpetrati 

| the offence under investigation? That I do not suppose my learned | 

_ would admit would be a likely -thing for him todo. In fact, it is 

‘80 improbable as to render it perfectly incredible. It is much more 

| ble—it is supported by the evidence and by the character of the witne 

E instead of this being a nefarious conspiracy, as my learned fri 

i od, that it was a most simple discov: arising out of the care) 

of the principal parties concerned, in having left this 

ch had remained over from the quantity originally 1 

_ The belt was taken from him on’ the 9th November 


or 0 x into his possession again; from the 9th it is ha 

































































































‘ursey, who certainly had no sus 
hance that it is sent for, not with 
covery; it is examined, but when 

® Police Ins » Akbar Ali, 
mission wil consider, in stopping 


Sa ERS eles 
















, but. a single question was put to them on this 
pation of a most grave kind has been made upon them. 
and taking part in the examination of this belt. 

jeant Ballantine—You put no questions to them on the subj 


Advocate-General—And it was no part of my case to clear them from : 

n which I could not think would have been made. 1 think therefore tha 
nission will come to the conclusion that the finding of this poison in 
jee is very strong confirmatory evidence of the truth of Ifis story im 
. My learned friend has referred to Rowjee’s statement given before 
xter, and to Rowjee’s evidence here as coftaining contradictions. I thin 
y shows that there is no contradiction at all. The presence’ of this 
_—this packet of arsenic—in the belt, was a matter occasioned purely by 

- Rowjee’s forgetfulness upon the point. My learned friend read the statemen 
| Rowjee made to Mr. Souter, in which he said in the first instance before the belt 
| was produced,—“ A few days after this the jemadar gave me two powders, and 
| told me that equal parts of each should be administered for two or three days, an 
‘in su a paged as to consume the whole in that time. This had also been carefu 
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Jained to me by Yeshwuntrao and Salim in the presence of the Miaaagie 
‘not commence to administer the powders for two or three days, as no favor: 
portunity presen’ itself for so doing.” Andthen further on he says, “Th 
of poison which the jemadar first gave me I made into small dosés as directed, 
pt the powder in the secret ocket of my cross-belt. The powder tak 
e secret pocket of my cross-belt this morning (25th December 1874) 
e of the powders made up from the packet given to me by the jemadar, and I 
ways to keep the powders in the same place.” It seems to me that i 
pelt episode was, to use a common expression, a “plant” on the partof 
what they would have found in Rowjee’s belt would have been, ds : 
Dut arsenic and diamond dust, because what Rowjee was told to_ 
take equal parts of each” and administer the powders. If this was 
lice plant, surely the intelligent policeman who could be guilty of an act 
he kind would not have procured arsenic only, but arsenic and diamont ne 
“He would say, “Oh, yes, the man said he would administer the powders, 
ual parts; so let arsenic and diamond dust be mixed that they may 
in his belt”—not pure arsenic, because he would thereby run a risk of A 
found out. That, however, not having been resorted to, provesthat this  __ 
a police plant, but a true story as to the finding of the arsenic. ae 
Gtness is asked whether the powder taken from his secret pocket is one of 
‘iyen to him by the jemadar, he says it is; but he does not say that it ie = | 
packets made up of a combination of diamond dust and arsenic, ~ 
$: ‘It is one of the packets made up.from the packets given to eh 
jemadar,” and he explains when he is examined before the 
‘how that packet was made, and he follows the theory which my 
d adopts, and which I also adopt, that he did not wish to poison — 
‘but knowing or believing the white power, from the effects ; 
\imself, was very deleterious, he only put in one pinch out of the 
nto the others; he did not pat in the whole of it, but merely a cal 
the other back; so that would account for the remnant of the 
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Round in his belt ; and it was there found under such ea 
mr. 

circumstances connected with the finding of this powder 

far bo erigg Tom Commission Leeda 28g was speaking 1 

te Rowjee’s evider 


entirely denuded of suspicion, and to be re re of bearing t 
wh ES) 
was. one other > 


ng them by my learned friend. a careful review 
7 i t. . denc 
nd relied and that was this that when he was examinec 
on » 9th 10th of November or at a later — 


robably ng with 
ined under this guard, without 
is brought one day from the 
6 a tout in the Residency com 


cen any very active p: 
n Govesied. The clerks 
papers, unconnected with the 
books, or roz-hi-yads on w 
) d. The appearance of these: 
him to suppose that something might issveien in regard to him 
that same occasion he is spoken to by of the police officers, G 
i! ul, who tells him simply, that it ‘wo ter for him if he sp 
© ‘trath, if he knows anything at all about the. a i 
‘said to him. He returns to his confinement 
‘remains there for two'days, making up his mind ] 
with Gujanund Vithul, saying that if he gets ap 
aecordingly gets an offer of pardon and makes 
‘to Mr. Souter, not to Akbar Ali or Abdool Ali, 
Richey, the Assistant Resident, who records his deposition. l l 
acts wich will weigh with the Commission, in considering whether 0 
t Pant ought to be believed. He has told us that although he - 
i e und Nursoo had been arrested, and had -made their statements, 
w-What they had stated, and that, I apprehend, is a matter which 
S$ one of almost absolute certainty. Up to the time Damodhur Pua 
tements made by Nursoo and Rowjee would be most carefu 
se\were the materials upon which His Excellency the Viceroy ha 
‘caunbt be supposed fora moment that the ‘nature otf documents sO 
would be communicated to any one: on the contrary, it may be pg Bc L 
aents would be most carefully guarded from inspection ry all 
than those who hada right to see them. Damodhur Punt mak 
emient, and his statement is in evidence before the Commission. a 
stuted, he does not implicate Rowjee and Nursoo in 
0 the Palace, because, as he says, he knew nothing about those 
Fall he does is to give evidence which most seriously implicates the 
sives it in a manner which shows that it could not possibly be the 
ig by the police or Damodhur Punt’s own imagination. The po! 
had the slightest inkling as to the matters he speaks of, ani 
and Nursoo had made statements, he could not possibly 
tements the corroboration he has given, unless he had bet 
Let us suppose that it was a police conspiracy,—would not. 
would occur to the police be to say to Damodhur Punt that. 
0 were in the habit of going to the Haveli, and used to say 
by the entrance at the back by the Nuzzer Bagh, and 
jathere. You were about the Palace from morning to ni 


n them there?” He does not describe the whole affair at’ 
ble characteristic of his ent is , 





that he did so. w, it } 
odhur Punt by the evide 
‘ade a statement to Mr. Souter, 
Pelly. To these officers 
jhad appended his signature to i 
he was so eager to shew that 
ously, that it was quite painful ton 
‘The evidence of Hemchund will be 
‘notes.. 1 may best convey an idea 
statement by reading the first fe 
“Futteychund. I live at Baroda, 
jee Vithul well. He is in the service 


” 


ever done so?— 
I didn’t take anything about last D 
anajee Vithul, I have not taken - d 
© about the time of the last Dusserah. 
nds.” Idid take some, but they. we' 
‘to Nanajee Vithul from our house. Bt) 
Haveli again. I never went back with any diam 
never took any diamonds to 
of last Dusserah no diamonds were purchased from n 
_ [have never received any money in payment or in part 
onds from Nanajee Vithul. In the month of Kartak | 


ng to October and November) 1 received from Nanajee Vithu 
“that was due to me.” He began by saying that he had nev 
nds at the time of the Dusserah, and then he says that he 

is so eager to unsay what he had previously said, that he 


between that which he might admit without any danger, 
it without danger to His Highness. He 
turned, he never took diamonds to the Ha 
y: “I know Veneyekrao Venkitish. Ihave taken di 
6. |. L took them on the 7th or 8th of Assoo-vud (81s 
‘ovember, 1874). _Venayekrao is the brother-in-law of Nanajee’ 
the Gackwar’s jewelkhana. I gave these diam 
I took them there by Venayekrao's 
ets of diamonds to Venayekrao. ‘These 
The diamonds were rose diamonds.” ‘Ihen my learn 
rmission.of the Commission, put to him the statement he had 
“Souter, and read out the to him as they pres 
Souter from the deposition w ich Mr. Souter. said 
was “Did you make that statement. 
“J did not, They caused me to write wh 
Kj “JT mean Gujanund Vithul.” “How 
has been read to you is incorrect ?” 
at the beginning of his evidence, 
called y 










as done by the p 
clumsy Pichi per a 
erk who had been told to ob 
. opped doing so when he found what a cl 
making of it. Why it was desired to obliterate these entries 
The obliterated daily cash accounts refer to the yads whic 
f as N 1, O 1, P1, Q1, the very first of which relates to the pay! 
of Rs. 1,000 to Salim on the 8th June 1874, which I have already ferred t 
sorresponding to the payment of Rs. 800 to Nursoo and Rowjee. ae 0 
for instance, must have a red to Damodbur Punt one that — 
Uesirable to get rid of. Indeed, it seems to me, my Lord, that. ti 
_ yeasonable explanation that can be eg of these obliterated cash accor 
the one Damodhur Punt has supplied, i eg 
them is so incredible as to be undeserving of serious attention. I havea 
referred to Hemchund’s evidence as being evidence on the face of it utt 
untrustworthy, and I think it must have been clear to all who heard him 
he came to give it. He was not under the charge of the police, but live 
the city, where he was therefore accessible to the influence of any injud 
friend of His Highness to alter the statements he had previously giv 
to me to be a matter of almost necessary inference that he, being ci 



































































N Pande Thave gone through the particular portions of the e 
| Of these four witnesses to whom my learned friend referred as suppl 
reason why they should not be credited, and I think, I have answere 
one of my learned friend’s arguments in regard to these witnesses. 
be perfectly clear that each of the four material witnesses made oné statement — 
Nee and completely ignorant of all knowledge of what the others b : 
| gaid. I call attention to the statement at page 80 of the notes where ee 3 
alludes to the only communication he had with Nursoo after his arrest, a 
~ pao 91 at which Nursoo describes the interview at somewhat greater length. 
ar Ali’s evidence on the point at page 106 and Gujanund’s at page 164 are 
also worth referring to. Then, again, Sir Lewis Pelly’s evidence (page 179) as 
| to the manner in which Nursoo gave his statement ought to show conclusively 
| tothe Commission that it was given without any pressure of any kind 
‘after considerable time for deliberation had been granted to him. It must: 
-remembered also that Nursoo has always been under charge of a military and 
not a police guard. My Jearned friend suid—and no doubt there was a certain 
amount of ene justice in his complaint—that it was heard that Nursoo, who: 
was probab the least villain among the chief witnesses, should have beent! 
only man who was refused a pardon, but what would my learned friend have 
if Nursoo had come here also to give his evidence with a pardon, of course 
‘he would have said,—why all those men have agreed to ruin the Maharaja 


. y are free from all fear of punishment, There is a gre 


because they know the 
deal of force in the observations made by my learned friend as to the, undesir 


ability of having statements made before the police. In the regulation distri s- 
‘India, provision is made that that shall not be done, but special cases Ho ‘4 


dure, and it must be remembered that this was an enquiry unde 

al instructions from the Viceroy, who sent the police here on this. ¢ 
ty... There was no Magistrate before whom all these witnesses could hat 
be Maharaja was still on the gadee in possession of his power, 

2 been, I won’t say improper, but indelicate, had Sir Lewis 
en the duty of hearing all depositions in the case. RA 
nt—Was there no one on the spot exercising the powers ¢ 












































the State was quite enough to occupy the: ole time both of Sir Lewis Pt 
‘his Assistant Mr. Richey. Now, my Lord, I apprehend, that, having reg 
‘the fact that the person incriminated was in uncontrolled exercise of: 
ower, and that this was an enquiry into an attempt made — the Resident’s- 
@, it is perfectly obvious that that enquiry could not have been left to 
officers engaged in the course of their ‘political duties with His Highness 


or to Dr. Seward, who, besides having no jurisdiction beyond the — 
of the Cantonment, was also a material witness in the case. Ithink, theres — 
fore, that, as far as this part of the question is concerned, the observations 
of my learned friend lose all their point, and no fault can be found with the 
special procedure in this case. My learned friend has said that in pur- 
suing their investigations, the police really practised torture on the witnesses. 
-T fail to find, on the record, evidence of any statement or expression which 
ean, in the slightest degree, justify that ‘ , unless we are to : 
it that leaving witnesses by themselves, and telling them that other witnesses 
jad spoken the truth, was torture. There is a torture, no doubt, to which 
~ these witnesses who may have taken an active part’ in the conspiracy, may — 
have been subject—but that was the torture of their own consciences 
not a torture inflicted upon them by the police; other tort 
none—the torture, as I have said, was the torture 
upon men who ‘had put themselves in such a posit 
ienecvationh made by my learned friend as to the imp' ' 
or another who was apprehended that others who had b 
jn the same transaction had made a confession, and that therefore the per 
eh so informed should themselves speak the truth, although, no doubt, in past 
years, under the decisions of the Courts in England, it was held that it was— 
improper to tell a witness that he had better tell the truth, I think the 
doctrine so laid down has long ago been exploded. I do not wish to 
‘yefer to any cases in England, and I have refrained from doing 80 
a 
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throughout the case, but on this particular point I may quote oe 
of the Queen versus Jervis, which is reported in the first volume, Crown 
~ Reserved, in the new series of the Law Reports at page 96—the Commission — 
‘will find there a most elaborate judgment of Mr. Justice Willes, to which I _ 
have referred, in which he holds as perfectly paradoxical the theory that to | 
Slee a person to speak the truth, and that a confession made upon that, is: 
~ wot perfectly good in such a case.. paar 
- Phe-President asked'as to the date of the case alluded to. ad 
"Phe Advocate-General said that his memory was not clear upon the point, 
~ put that he thought it was in 1868 or 1869. : 
© ‘Phe President also asked the Advocate-General if he knew who the person 
as who told the witness to tell the truth. Lae 
The Advocate-General said that he could not remember at that moment, 
who had said that, and he requested leave to read from Taylor’s well-known 
work on evidence with regard to the case he had just referred to —‘‘ But when 
confessions have been rejected in consequence of such expressions as the follow-. 
ng haying been used :—‘ lt will be better for you to speak the truth;? ‘It. is. 
‘no use for you to deny it, for there are the man and boy who will swear th 
you do it;’ ‘ Now be cautious in the answers you give me to the ques tions 
m going to put to you about this watch; ‘Whatever you say will Fae ken 
ya and used nit you;’ ‘Do not say anything to prejudice yo urself, as 
0} say I shall take down, and it willbe used for you or against you at 
1;’ ‘What you are charged with is a very heavy offence, and you must, 
careful in making any statement to me, or anybody else that may 























‘you; but anything you can say in your defence, we shall 






ghee 


jon , subject in th 
over-ruled the last three decisi 


sto the law. So anxious was the Court at one. 
‘confessions, that exhortations not to tell lies, but to 
“deemed likely to induce a oa rrercmaiggeagi of guilt: 
issi ade aftet exhortations have more t on 
But this paradoxical opinion is now happily exploded.” Now, 
js nothing more shown to have, taken place here. The witt 
; ing more has been shown 
wi and that Rowjee | 
«| have told the truth up to my nec .” and that the only advice 
odhur Punt by Gujanund was to the effect that he should 
‘and so cautions, 1 may § y, was Damodhur Punt as to the i 
that Gujonund had to show him the part of the Criminal Proced 
ng of pardons. I say that there is no 
of my learned friend that this is a p 
the police or that the witnesses have been sul 
e ent of the witness Ameena Ayah was 
the other witnesses by whom she was corroboray 
rges which thé police were not then enga 
» then only engaged in trying to find out who | 
m nel Phayre, and it was not until the Gackwar had 
e charge of holding improper communications with .the B 
servants was brought forward. #9 
‘The A 
yeview of the mere circumstances under which these stat 
lice, upon a consideration of the evidence which has 
mmission, and upon a comparison of that evidence so g 
satances which allowed to the defence the fullest opportunit: 
mination, upon a comparison of that evidence with the stat 
by the witness Rowjee, I think this Commisson cannot but come 
‘on that the witnesses examined here have substantially spoken the 
at my learned friend’s iniganvity should have found discrepancies in 
ence, I am not surprised, nor I believe, are the Members of the Commi: 
i affect the main facts of the story 
review the evi 
is Hemehund F 


perjared bh me 


self under circumstances whith, I think, fully justified the police in 
the other witnesses in such a manner that they also should not be expo: 
outward influences which have obviously. Cot brought to bear upon 
hund Futtychund. Against the mass of the testimony brought forward 
of the charges aay His Highnéss the Gackwar, not a single ti 
has been adduced. { have-in the course of my address to # 
‘ited out the numerous matters in which it should 
easy for my learned friend, had he been so advised, to have p 
contradict the statements put forward by the witnesses at 
s of these witnesses was produced by my learned friend, an the 
own conclusions m that circumsta 










‘momorial from Raja Romanath Tagore and other inhabitauts of 
deney, submitted to the Government of India. ee 
memorial from, Raja Kalikrishna Bahadoor and other inhabitants 
“Presidency, submitted to the Government of India. BERS = 
.—A letter from Baboo Keshub Chander Sen to His Excellency the Viceroy ang 
_ ernor General. Nes: + ‘ . 
he Draft Bill submitted herewith embodies those amendments: of 
g law which appear to the | ‘eutenant-Governor to be called for, an 
am to request the approval of Governor General in Council.to the i 
‘duction of this Bill into the Beng: Legislative Council. x 
Beale ‘ I have the honor to be, 
ns Sim, 
Your most obedient Se: 
H.J. REYNOLDS. 












































No. 1. 
Esq, 0. B., Member of the Board of Revenue in charge of the 
: of Excise. 7 
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otter from the Government of Bengal, No. 2192 of the 28th October ast, des 
on the abkuree administration of Bengal in connection with certain p titions | 
oth the Supreme and Local Governments on that subject. 
y t will be convenient first to enumerate the statements, allegations, and 
a those petitions. They are as follows :-— ; 
lai,—That drinking has of late years greatly increased, more particularly 
upper classes, - . 
 9nd-—That the revenue authorities have promoted 
ing liquor shops, and by giving praise and promotion to officers 
‘ to increase the excise revenue. . : y 
eae $rd.—That the adoption of the habit of drinking bas been’ facilitated by the im) 
2} Shia of low-priced spirits, and, as regards Calcutta, by the extension of timovip 
evening during which shops may be kept open. a 8 
4th.—That the consumption of opium and of ganja has also increased of late years. 
6th—That the increased habit of drinking has been a prolifie source of crime 
f immorality. ty 
6th,—That in Calcutta facilities are afforded: for drinking at night by a practice pre= 
Lee valent in certain dispensaries of supplying liquor under the guise of medi Mee 
: - Tah—That retail shops generally posses back doors, through which liquor is r 






among ¢ 


the spread of intemperance by 




























sold at prohibited hours, - 
‘The remedies proposed are— ? ; a a 
No impose a higher rate of duty. es 
» raisd the license fees of shops. z 





tio new shop in any locality on the a siecle ls a 
mayors of the. locality (some of eaten aoabl wean ¢ 
ers ; yin yaa 

if two-thirds of the 

g to some of the 


vs 


shop 















practice ing 
regulate the sale of iquor fens ipo ‘ 
—Similarly from hotels and other places of public enter 
; ee renowal of licenses to shopkeepers convicted of of 
jaws. ; 















wd and phe infl r 

pinions are Baha 5 
evil is on the in hae 
t, and that Government 


re 


petitions are signed by representatives of the best 
near Calentta, also by some European gentlemen 
represent a widespread belief that” a 
is within the power of Governnient to check its 
led in this duty. , 
- 1 entirely agree with the petitioners in thei 
of drinking during late year, especially in towns an 
m as to the extent to which Government ection 
it has ever wilfally preferred considerations of rev to the wellare of the people; — 
must admit that igacrance of the subject in former rimes has introduced and fice ‘ 
directly conducive (0 the multiplication of liquor and therefore to the promotion 
king. There is also no doubt that mistaken zeal on 1 tof local officers h or 
> the same results, b : 


6. On the first point I have asked for the opinions of local"offivers, The answers show 
it diversity of opinion. The increase of the habit of drinking is admitted by seme _ 
denied by others. The denials, however, refer more to the agri ral classes, ie) 
apply only te the last six or eight years. So limited, there is undon! ly 4 
Is as regards some districts. I believe the fact to be this,—All over Bengal there is 
ing now than there was twenty years ago, and there was more twenty years ago than 
‘years ago. But in some districts there has been no increase in the villagys during the 
six or eight years (in B.ckorgunge, Fureedpore, Patna, Tirkoot, Maldah, and Bug “a, Ss 
itively stated that there has been a decrease’ ; while the increase in towns and among the 
cher élas~es has been general, here is also no doubt that intemperance among ’ 
s radiates from Calcutta as from a central focus, All testimony shows that the habit 
Provalent in the districts nearest the metropolis. It is very sad to see how y 
opinion that intemperance naturally follows upon the receipt of English. educatio 
* * *. * ae hs aes Be 
The excise of liquor has in Bengal been conducted under three general systems—the 
» the daily or monthly tax, alao culled the outstill, and the sudder distillery. “The 
distinguishing features of the three systems are as follows :— : f 
_ Farming.—Under this system the excise revénne, sometimes of a district, sometimes of 
of a district, was farmed out on ténders invited and selected, The farmer workedJouts 
‘his own servants, or ander-farmed the right a8 regarded each outstiil. Generally, the 
was the mode adopted. aap eo ec 
Taz or Ontstili—The Collector | decides where shops for the retail sale of eownts ‘ 
required. He then puts up fo atiction for the ensning year the right to pte A y 
indicated, and to open a shop in connection with such still, ‘Tho bidder of 
t of daily or monthly tax gets the right. ame 


Distillery —Certain central distillery buildings are erected by Govern 
y number of distillers the building can accommodate are allowed toset u 
distilled is tested by a hydrometer before ‘leaving the distillery, and pay 
to its strength, The duty varies from a maximum of three rupees per ¢ 
, t9 2 minimum of one rapee per gallon, London proof, according to the 
the consuming classes. in the district. In the Patna and Moughyr distiller 
been levied lately on the raw material (mowah) from which the liquor 
Jiquor. Tue liquor is sold by the distiller to shopkeepers, who pay a lie 
p open a retail shop. tiie ray Mb tdt 
daily tax was the system first 
eted, with modifications in B 
favturing Ges vending spi 
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thr00., In 1790 cortain sul 
don KXRAV of 1088 ae 
liquors aud intoxioati 









pointe in practice—the ies it affords for fraud, 
and comparative immunity. it holds out to illicit distillation. ‘The men who 
the ranks of the excise staff are not of the best yet s 
‘to successfully prevent combination between them and the distillers and shopkeepers, — 
is $0 easy and ro simple to let.out of the distillery 50 gallous of spirit, taking duty on only 
yand entering only 40 in the books, the profit on the odd 10 being divided between the diss 
‘darogah and the shopkeeper, or to enter the whole 50 in the rezister, but at arstrength 
} | the real strength, levying the duty on the registered strength, and dividing the | 
jon the strength which bas escaped taxation, 1. 
© 86. For the detection of illicit distillation, the reveriue anthorities: 
+ trast to the police, and experience has proved that the police are of v 
‘detectives. “Nor is this to be wondered at. Tlicit distillation is. on inside the house, 
and the sale of the liquor in most cases proves i distiller ix the shopkeeper 
licensed by Government. As Commissioner of Bhaculp had a statement prepared of all 
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and ho means have ‘b 


























almost entirely to 
little use as abkaree 




















vd, a similar cence nite 
prepared for all Bengal. ie re= 
“sult, as oa to the Goveri- 
‘ment in 1870, is given in the — 





‘Seltecosee ners 
27, Now what’ is proved by the fact that an abkaree shopkeeper is carrying on his 
_- Business without profit, according to the distillery books, is that he is making an Whise profit, » 

_. gither by getting liquor out uf the distillery free of duty, or by selling, under cover of his 
|. license, liquor distill surreptitiously on his own premises, “a 
_ 28. The extent to which these practices are carried on will, of course, depend on the ~ 
Watehfulness of the local authorities, on the pressure put upon the police, and on attention to ~ 
ag, 3 the Revenue Board and Commissioners. But it is only a question of degree. * 
When » Commissioner, and Culleetor have done all they ean do, there will still remain a —~ 
: “great deal of liquor going into consumption which pays no duty, and over the manufacture wnd 
\ stale of which uo control can be exercised, * RERUN 
‘ » 29. It is on this point that the sudder distillery system contrasts unfavourably with the — 
+ monthly tax or outstill system. Under this latter system, illicit distillation was almost imps. 
- sible, The man who paid a monthly fee for the right to distil was the best preventive the” 
» Government could get. Within the radius supplied by him no illicit still could be o; “ 
» unknown to him; and, as the knowledge was certain and denouncement equally so, it followed 
» that the attempt was not made. . f ; 
80, All the petitions presented to Government display a remurkable ignorance on this 
point: The whole argument is based on the supposition thut it is the duty-paying liquor, and 
c that caly, against which precautions have to be taken, j 
31. The matter is hot so easy ag petitioners think. Government and the Board have 
stly for.some years been doing their best to counteract the effects of former ignorance, of » 
1 systems, and of a growing taste for liquor. It is not true of the present tite that dbkaree 
Fee ‘ate praised and receive promotion for inoreasing the revenue by inereasing the’ facilities 44, 
» for adie. The only petition which backs up.a.generdl statement to this effect ‘relies upon” 
> ag ° 
P _ 


extract, 



























F1852-53, and even that quotation does not prove the position, What a by 
praised for, and on to the notice of Government for, is when their jean 
ue, without miultiplyiug shops or even sitpaltaneously with a decreased um. 
ight, for the increase of révenu: under such citeumstances is a certain Ki 
efficient discharge of duties, ing in a check on illicit distillation On 

joval from the distillery of liqaor paying no duty, een t 
_ 2 $2. Petitioners ate appatently persuaded that Government has but to raise the duty, to 

a ions in the way of people who want liquor, to forbid dules at ni ht, &e., and-sobri 
ty must follow. “They are unaware to oat extent illicit distillation and frand } 
es ure fostered by every movement in a repressive direction, and how careful thos: 
dminister this branch of administration have ‘to be not to full into Seylla wheu 


Not only do difficulties placed in the way of licit sales give an impetus ° 
end to substitute mys ‘compara ively Varmlow stieoulent, wlan ot 
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England it is said that drinking promotes intemperance, intempi 
, immorality is the immediate cause of crime ; also that intemperance 
nce, which leads to poverty, and poverty to crime. | : 
theories may apply to England, — to Bengal; for here intemperance is. 
y the result, and not the cause of immorality ; and living is so cheap that poverty is 
“starvation, as it is often in England, so as to lead to crime. Dacoits and thieves 
rob | they are poor or starving, but because’ they earn their daily tread easier | 
_ erime than by Jabour. Neither has it been shown that men who take to crime from starvation — 
ug famine, &e., in this country are addicted to li j 

























____ Whether there are liquor shops or. not, there will 
as liquor shops are properly supervised by the p-lice, so 
racters and the concoction of robberies, &., I do not t 
one way or the other in crime.” if 

és $9. The last year for which I have been able ta get comparative figures for all India is 
1872-73. fe 
The following statement gives the results bearing 


mmorality and crimé; and so long 4 
o prevent the meeting of bad 
nk that they cause much difference. 










Paresipency. 


11,198,095 
7,985,411 
2,463,484 
66,856,859 
30,014,921 
17,611,498 









10,24,100 
11,23,440 
69,66,830 
20,30,900 
8,76,330 


































26,539,136 61,68,440 
Bombay + 12,407,579 41,87,470 ; 
Toran 175,076,983 | 2,90,21,940 | a... re 





a ie 
40. It will be seen that Bengal contrasts favorably with British Burmah, Bombay, 
Madras, and Central Provinces, reget 

_ _ 41. During the last few years the subject of excise has received a good deal of attention — 

| mBengal. My object since I have had this department under me has been to obtain for Gov- 
ernment as much ax can be got of the profit which arises from the sale of drink, while reducing 
See which lead astray the weak, the ignorant, and those who bave a natural inclina- _ 









ion for stimulants. In this view the number of liquor shops where the sudder distillery 
is in force has been regulated and reduced ; a strong repression has been placed on the 


- “neg to license an unnecessary number of outstills in districts, or parts of districts, 
which monthly tax system sai No outstill, as a rule, is allowed within four m 
~ another, and sometimes the minimum distance is greater, and increased duties have been — 
en opium and on ganja, The namber of shops and outstills which it is pro to 
way ¢ the following year in a district is now reported to the Board ; and not on ly is 
‘om head-quarters thus rendered more direct, but the attention of Collectors and Co 
rcibly «irawn to the subject. : , ' Si 
42. Two years ago, on my recommendation, Sir G. Campbell introduced two 
Bengal Council, which allowed of shops being put w to auction in places under the 
iller; ea This plan was borrowed from the North-Western Provinces. Ro 
evs ranging from one to twenty rupees per shop were levied. Now 8: 
ta pay a monthly license fee of over Rs,.200, and 28 shops a fee of bet 
We The auction system enables Government to obtain a share of the 
where the sales are greatest. The result of this new plan of g 
reduce in Calcutta the number of retail shops as follows te 
Ald ete GES Sn 1872-73, 18. 












































~ the consider » of Government. Th REE 
68, My own idea of the best form of excise generally for Bengal is the sudder istill 
Beret wee user © ontstill system in the interior, with strict precautions against 
of the latter to multiply outstills in the interior, and against the 


F See ieetaaly, Ue by onal 1 would raise the duty on imported spi 
f it gradually, opium. 































but by small increases, on ganja an 
ver, mere foolishness to expect that a certain proportion of 
eoantry will not continue to use stimulants, or that the excise revenue will 
the upper classes adopt more and more European habits, we must ex| 
take the bad with the good, and probably at first even, more of the bad than 
“while as the position of the lower classes improves, as agricultural proauce yields ab 
price to the tivator, and yearly the number increases of men, women, and children. 
earn a livelihood, such as they never dreamt of, in mills and factories, there will bea 
eonsamption of everything the mass e people care for. clothes, 
will eat more fuod, and they willdrink n uor. Any attempt t ou 
where illicit distillation is so easy » di 

ie bmit ourselves to supplying the demand, and not to create it, to open no new sh 

on that they are required to meet an existing want, and to act on an honest reco 
of the'truth that the excise revenue is a very small matter in comparison with the ¢ 





69. It is, howe 
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oe 


and well-being of the people. = 
“* 70, 1 believe that generally Jhout the country Revenue officers more or 
sears Dor Wy these matives, aud it is on this principle that the Board attempt to con 
the abkarce administration. ; 
oa A. Mongx, 





| he 25th January 1875. 

























a aE APPENDIX No. I. ' 
Aw aot to authorize Draggints and Apothecaries to sell Spirituons Liquor, don't 

t by the Senate and House of Representatives, in General Coart assembled, 
ut rity of the same as follows :— f Fi .! 


m1. Druggists and Apothecaries may sell alcohol, spirits and wines for medicinal 

l ided that they shall keep a book in which they shall enter the date and 

of every sale, the name and residence of the purchaser, and, if ex the es 

to which exported, and the name of the consignee ; which book shall at times be ‘ He 

to the inspection of the Mayor and Aldermen and selectmen, or of any State constable. =: 

a Druggist or Apothecary, or any Clerk or Agent of a Druggist or Apothecary, 
Ijject to the penalties prescribed in section thirty 


if 
convicted of an illegal sale, he shall be su 
f the General Statutes. 








of chapter eighty-six 0 
Section 2. Section twenty-six of chapter eighty-six of the General Statates is hereby — 
» Section 3. This Act shall take effect upon its passage. Ses, ade 
% APPENDIX No. II. 


Propbeéd alterations and amendments of the Excise Laws, Act XI of 1849, det XXT 1856, | 

eS EXIT of 1860, det IV 2f 1866 (B.C). bie 

: ‘2. To introduce a proyision into Act a 1849, requiring wholesale dealers in spirita- ~ 
i ous wines in. liquors in Calcutta to take out licenses, an 5 
Sry ged No. 120Bs so to place rota the same position” as similar — 
Be ae 5 dealers in the mofussil. ic OE 
. To amend section 20 of Act XI of 1849, in such a manner as tw allow of search sete 
. , ape made at nigws ote certain rorya would: me Sy 
tT cechar 281: » -agrainst al as, for instance, a police officer, not under 
, ‘ wr the grade of > Sub-Inspeator, tf pieced ‘the ‘searche 































oo ing 
Teun r dvage co_maneforarely-and al soc igure wud Gig 
~Jiquors or drags #0 man all such liquors und drugs 
ov of _ nas againet. this ee = he sized ie 
Ks e vessel and coveri in which such liquors and drug 
and the mer a ria dy used in aneeyiag taoat! shall also 
seizure and confiscation.” * 


For section 20 of the said Act XI of 1849, the following section shall b 
Poworn of seimare, and _ €20,—Whenever the Collector bas good re 
arrest verted sn abiearee fheccor believe, either from information given by any p 
Ibctor, in causes of itett mans ty be taken down in writing, or from his own 































































Bee ‘ee iano dene. " ledge, or from the proceedings in any ease, 
that spirituous or fermented liquors or intoxicating drugs are being unlawfally om 
yal factured or sold in any place, 
or that any spirituous or ented liquors or intoxicating drugs, liable to confises 
under this Act, are kept or sncealed im any place, ‘ 


ena Aken eee warrant under lis hand, empower any Abkaree officer above 
at rauk of jemadar of peons, but always in the presence of an officer of Police n 
- being under the of a head constable, to enter into any such place, 3 
vie or by nizht, and to seize and carry away all such liquors or drugs, and 
Le implements or m' iterials ued in the manufacture thereof, and in care of | 
n any door, and to force and remove any other obstacle 
such entry, search, seizure or removal as aloresaid, and to arrest and detain 
wher or occupier of the premises, with all parties whom he: suspects to be 
cerned in the unlawful manviacture or sale, or in the unlawfully keeping or 
-eealing of such iqaors or drugs, whom he shall find on the es = pe 
Provided that, where there is ground to suspect that such liquors 6r drugs are an! 
«fully concealed in any zenana, the officer charged with the execution of 
warrant shall follow, as closely as may be, the rules for the seizur» of property: 
‘eoncealed adopted by the Supreme Court of Judicature at Fort William. 
wers of seizure, search, and arrest given to Abkarce officers by sections 19 and 
=; 90 of the said Act XI of 1849, shall also he exercised by such Poli 
m to bo excr- officers who may be specially selected by the Cowmissioner of Pi 
' for such purpose ; and the powers which are conferred upon the Collec — 
said Act, as regards the issue of warrants directed to Abkaree es 


| ‘shall also be vested in the Magistrate of Police, in respect of the issue of warrants 
~ Police officers, ‘selected in the manner aforesaid; provided that under the said section 20 it 
‘a 30 not be competent to the Collector to issue a warrant directed — 
Bee aes Police officer, nor shall it be competent to the Magistrate of Po 


warrant directed to an Abkaree officer. 
6. Whenever any Policé officer, exercising the powers of an Abkaree officer under sections 
19 or 20 of the said Act XI of 1849, shall arrest any person, or shalt. 

Polico officer to tho seize any spirituous or fermented liquors or intoxicating drags, or shall : 
enter any place for the purpose of searching for such illicit articles, 

with the illicit articles seized, with all 


shall carry the person arrested, 
convenient despatch, to the. istrate of Police, and shall within 


twenty-four hours thereafter, make a fall report to the Commissioner of 
the Commissioner shall at once inform the Collector of the fact of the arrest, and 
tances of the case; and the Magistrate of Police shall proceed to adjudicate 
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tor b “eection 20 of the 






























co, and: 













be lawful for any person to cultivate plants, from which in’ 

drugs are prodaced, without a license from the Collector; and 

person who shall so cultivate, or in any way cause, e, OF 
romote such illegal cultivation, shall be liable to a fine 


Bve hundred rupees; “and the plant so cultivated 


shall not 








. €33,—The Board of Revenue with | ho. san 
‘cnt. of the Lientenant-Governor, from tise, 40 






























Ses ; in this Act. et sal is 

--Byery person who wilfully or negligently refuses, or neglects to obey 

Beier , any rule issued and sanctioned under i ov 
eaeas this section, shall be punished with fine, wh ich may 


She he Biahnet or 
9. For section 50 of the said Act i : 
stituted :— wht 
«5 0.—The provisions of the two last 
Provisions ofthe tro, last sections, so far as they relate to the sale and 
1 of fermented liquors, do not apply to the sale and suv ’ 
taree used in SMpomession of SESSION of taree, the produce of the date tree, Ae 
cultivators, ceased gupplied or used for the manufacture of goor or 
molasses 5 Repost - ay 
and the provisions of the said sections relating to the sale and possession of in- 
toxicating drags, do not apply to ‘the sale or possession of such fap by any 
aie duly authorized under this ‘Act to eultivate the plants w ich produce 
these drugs : f 
provided that every such cultivator selling or ing with any such plant, or any 
preparation made t from, to any person other than 
Penalty for le or trenafer 8 licensed vendor, or to a person duly authorized to pur- 
» oF for failure to agoount chase the same by ‘or license from the Collector, or 
stock of plant had 9 P% failing to account Se wie! of such pets ae , 


tend to two hundred rupees.” 
XXI of 1856, the following section 


gz 


i 


any preparation th which shall have 

possession, shall be punished with’ fine which may exteud to five hundred 

in bdpara: : 
10. All the provisions of the said Act XXI of | 

: said Act, 

Jiri a 


¥ gaa 








tee atid 1856, which relate to puchwai, sball app 
mented liquor other than those ~pecifled AB 


\ 1. In section 40 of Act 1V (B.C.) of 1866, the following section shall be t 
'“ Any person committing a breach of any of the eonditions upon which? a 
Pen fore of ent granted under ae terms of section 36 or 

= of this Act, on summary conviction” before a 

en Magistrate, be pgsnets by a fine not exon) 
hundred rupees, and such fine shall recovered from the person li | 
notwithstanding that such breach may have been owing to the default 


carelessness of the servant or other person in charge of the shop or 
also be liable to the forfeiture 0 


yee Sia > sale. Any person so convicted shall of 
ile tM Jicense, at the discretion of the Commissioner of Police, subject to the dires- 
. tion and control of the said Lieutenant-Governor,” tebe 
= 42. Chemists, druggists ‘and apothecaries, not being licensed vendors, may sell spirituous u 
ie d., many nll with: and rancor i liquors and intoxicating drugs for inedicinal purposes” 
: ao per only: Nanas Os 
4 exempted. by the Board of Revenue from (he ay 


ovided that, unless specially 
: of this proviso, they shall keep a register, in such form as 


pommel of Revenue may: prescribe, in which they shall enter the” 
of every sale, and the name and residence of the purchaser ; which : 
pen to the inspection of Collector, or any Excise officer above — 


" jemadar who may be deputed by the Collector for the purpose of such i 


person bound by the above "sam pore joey 
ie m, oF | 


he Collector, 
be liable to a f 
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Any chemist, druggist or apothecary who be convicted of making ¢ 
sale of spirituous or fermented liquors or intoxicating d 

an Preah iA ores a forfeit o ers ‘ hoes 
rupees or grea n five hundred rupees, in ition to: 

fence in the said Act XI of 1849, or the "Act XXI of 1856. 


















independently of this consideration, th d . 
- difficult to obtain a real expression of the residents or rate-payers. on the sul 
eee objections apply to the proposal to transfer the power of granting licenses 
ectors to Municipalities, The power must, His Honor thinks for the present at 
_ remain with the Revenue authorities, and he feels confident that those authorities will exercis 
a judicious tion in the matter. ; 


_ 7, The limitation of the number of shops generally throughout ‘the country is a 
_ the subject of continual and watchful care. The imposition of higher rates of license fees is im 
itself calculated to diminish the number of shops, and it is now the practice to fix at the begin 

ning of each year a maximum number of shops for each district, which is not under any cir= 

* cumstances to be exceeded. In districts in which the monthly-tax system prevails, no outstill 
is allowed within four miles of another. It is clear that restrictions of this kind cannot be’ 
carried beyond certain limits. A demand exists whieh will be t by the opening of illicit 
sourers of sunply if the establishment of licensed — is propbited. In determining the 

number of shops, as in the regulation of the amount of duty and 
“object todo nothing which will stimulate the demand, and to con’ 
_ as to check consumption without affording an irresistible tempta' 
the law. The Lieutenant-Governor observes with satisfaction tt 
show a considerable decrease in the number of shops in the maja 
‘in Calcutta, and he trusts to the vigilance of the Mem! 

__ restrictions. : 


8. The Lieutenant-Governor is not prepared to enfor 
lai + on the shop-keeper’s premises, nor to:provide that 10 
ae w except in front on the road side. The former of “pert 
ar note the cause of temperance, for the effect of it would be t 
of liquor would be compelled to buy a bottle. In some of the memorials which have been 
- —pres to Government, it has been urged that back-doors and windows-afford facilities for _ 
jing out liquor at prohibited hours. This, however, is a matter of police admi 
r than of excise, as the existing rule would be sufficient if it were properly en 
ough the suggestion of the memorialists, if it were adopted, would make the e 
rule more easy, it would do so at the cost of an amount of public incouvenience 
; uportionate to the benefit derived from it, and it would bear with equal harsh 
ose shop-keepers who now observe the law, and upon those who now violate: it. 
ied that these irregular practices are universal,—it is not probable that they are even g 
~ but the regulation which the memorialists desire to enforce would apply to all shop- 
- alike, and the Lieutenant-Governor is therefure unable to assent to it. 
peoae 


~ Re 
9. With regard to the other remedies proposed by the memorialists, and noticed in the 
Govern of the Minute, Iam directed to express the concurrence of the Lieutenant- 


























fers, it must be our. 
supply in such a manner 
evasian or violation of 
e revurns of the past year 
of districts, and especially 
to maintain these necessary 


ale probibiting all consumption 
chal have either door or 
roposals would not, he thinks, 


at the man who wanted a ; 





















jor in the remarks of the Member-in-charge. There appear satisfactory reasons i 
promulgation of a rule requiring ali shops to be closed at sunset, and the Lieutenant- 





is of opinion that the employment of a special staff of excise police would serve no” 
ful end which could not equally be attained by the employment of the existing police force, 
however important, His Honor thinks, that the police should be encouraged to iM 

@ utmost in the enforeement of the excise laws and regulations, and any police officer who. 
marked activity and success in this department of his duties should be noticed for 

tion and reward. : 

10, ‘The Lieutenant-Governor has taken note of the remark of the Member-in-¢ 
Bale at dispensaries of alsoholic liquor under the guise of medicine is an evil 
to be checked by stringent regulations, Sir Richard Temple fears that there 
i r the complaints made regarding the existence of this abuse, and that the facil 
‘intoxicating drinks in this manner serve to throw temutations in the way o 
9 would be restrained by a fecling of self-respect fom resorting to shops which are avowedly 
for the sale of liquors. ‘The repression of this traffic.is a matter of considerable difficulty 
¢ most effectual means. appears to be the enactment of a provision for ke 
“all such soles, in which the names and addresses of the shull be ew 
ding for this have accordingly been introduced in the draft Bill ‘submitted 


























India, 





esse Endorsed by the Govt. of Bengal, Judicial and Legislative Depta, | 
ete Cory forwarded to the Secretary to this Government in the Revenue Department for the 


ae 


“purpose of obtaining the opinion of the Member of the Board of Revenue in charge of the 













ie <4 Dated Calcutta, the 18th | 1878. 
» From-—Bason Peany Caurn Sircat, Secretary, Bengal Temperance Society, 
_ “Po—The Officiating Assistant Secretary tothe Government of Bengal, Judicial and 
Raf . Legislative Departments. e 


 Agrexantx to a resolution adopted at a general meeting of the Bengal Temperance Society, 
held on the 17th instant in the Presidency College, I have the honor to forward the accom- 
panying memorial, t» be submitted to His Hunor the Lieutenant-Governor in Couneil, on the 
subject of the Bills now before the Council for the amendment of the Abkaree laws, 








He ie To tax Hon’BLe THE Lizvrenant-Govenvor ov Benaat 1n Covncrt. F) 
he The memorialof the Bengal 
: ‘Temperance Society. 














_ Resprcrrviiy snewern,— 
Twat your memorialists view with alarm the progress of intemperance among the inhabit. 
ante of the territories under your Honor's government. i 

. That your memorialists are convinced that the rapid spread of intemperance in this 







‘country is attributable to the temptations placed in the way of the people by the fi 
Jiquor ong oa without any discrimination of locality or proper inquiry as to their | si 
‘also to a desire among the higher classes of natives to imitate European habits and 3. 
3. ‘That your memorialists believe that the adoption of drinking habits after the 
“pean fashion has been facilitated by the importation of low-priced spirits, and that the 
tations in the way of the people have been multiplied, in a considerable degree, by the 
‘of the excise officers to enhance the revenue, probably stimulated by the fact that Go 
“ment has often publicly recorded its approbation of the conduct of such officers. as ' 
succeeded in enhancing the revenue. tanga 
4, “That, though judging from the state of the liquor traffic in Europe the number of 
ops and the consumption of liquors in this country may, not appear large, your memorial= 
is beg to submit that, considering the well-known abstemious habits of the people of this 
o1 the number of liquor shops that have come into existence withina short period is — 
sally alarming, 7 in the great cities and commercial towns. 3 aan au 
5. That, as the evil has not yet reached all classes of the population and all parts.of the © 
, your memorialists are humbly of opinion that advantage should be taken of ‘ 
jes now existing to restrain its growth and prevent its extension, A 
“That your memorialists therefore tail with joy the introduction of two Bills in your 
‘Council for the amendment of the Abkaree laws, and beg to tender their most 


ks for the action your Honor has taken in Council towards the repression of the gro 


“That your memorialists are extremely anxious about the results of the deliber 
‘Hohor’s uncil, and trust that, under your able guidance, the Council will not 
at some sacrifice of revenue, to introduce such positive improvements in the. 
‘materially promote the well-being of society. : 
That, under the foregoing circumstances, your memorialists beg leave to 
tions, which, if adopted, will, they are persuaded, remedy some of 
of the present system :— * : 
1—That the number of liquor shops be limited, and their localities fixed 
__ to the-least objectionable parts, as far #5 practicable, = 
- no liquor shops be allowed to exist in the vicinity of 
tions or yt public 
tno license be.given or 






























































- saries during the hours of night, dispensaries be carefully lioked 
a view to prevent the sale of intoxicating liquor except on bond fide 
\i scription, VAs, ; 
VIIL—That the sale of liquors in hotels or similar public places of entertain 
senses as far as practicable, so as not to defeat the objects of 
legislation, a 
1X.—That no licenses be renewed to shop-keepers who have been convicted of 

‘ under the Abkaree laws, —— 

f X.—That officers of Government be strictly enjoined not to permit liquor shops 

ne be opened merely for the sake of increasing the revenue. 

UF XI.—That the rates of license fees, and the duties on country spirits, ram, 
imported liquors and ¢ intoxicating drinks, as well as on opiam 
other drugs, be raised so high as to afford the greatest possible diseou 

Phas | ment to their use, 
X11.—That a staff of efficient and reliuble officers be especially maintained to 
the working of the Abkaree system, and to see to the strict enforcem 
a ai the abkaeea toils satis 
- And your memovialists, 








( i ity bound, shall ever pray. : 
Rasa Kat Keisuna Banapoor, 
: President, 
























Tacorr, and 51 others, inhabitants of the 
Bengal Presidency. #2 


pe — Carcurra, a fh Peary Cuurn Simcar, 
| the 110s March iss. Secretary. 
es No. 7. tal 
To His Excruuency tux Vicenox anp Governor Generat in Councrt. Sets 
4 The humble memorial of Razan RomanavtTe 7 


intoxicating drinks and drugs by the native population of this country, 
fects upon their health and morals. BS 
‘That your memorialists deem it superfluous to describe the nature and extent of the 

don the country by intemperance. Besides vitiating the health, intellect, and ter 
jousands, desoluting many a home, and impoverishing many a family, it has p aoe 
fm prolific source of crime and immorality in their worst forms, and unchecked in time is caleulat- 
ed, more than anything else, to frustrate the efforts of all who are working for the welfare of © 
the yrs? che ei 
re ree by far the most distinguishing characteristic of the people of this country, whether 
-* Hindoos or Mahomedans, has been their religious abstinence from intoxicating drinks. Long” 
as the Hindoos have been under foreign sway and under rulers following hostile forms of religion, 
' the vitality they have shown as a nation, with distinct institutions, customs, and traditi 


your mem»rialists contemplate with great anxiety and alarm the increased te. 
ti t 


is ly admitted to be remarkable, and this vitality, your memoriulists venture to submit, 
has been not a little due to their immunity from the vices of intoxication, If they had not 
religi fostered a habit of temperance, many of the domestic virtues which grace the 
Tn the bosom of his family, and which contribute so much to bis social happiness, 
disappeared. SB 
‘although the bulk of the people of this country, whether Hindoos or Mahomedans, 
ie f ae the vice of drunkenness, still the pally which this pernicious habit. 
king among all classes of native society, are so terrible and Bie that, unless | 
ces timely und effective measures to arrest its progress, the evil will have reach 
will be past remedy. = Suet 
humble judgment of your memorialists, a stringent law and a strict execution 
‘to effectually repress the evil under notice. They are so thoroughly hers Nein 
8 consequences of intemperance upon the health, morals, and true ~ 
that they would not have hesi'ated to urge ponies moar heap of the trade 
i hinkearree and Ree wpeng semana l-n Aer Fem = 
; prepared to interfere with the i : and 
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ean scarcely be 





n tout the repressive ac 
have on increasing in a much gre : 
is of the lezisluture, the abk rs th i 
to give due effect to them. Ample facilities have, on the contrary, been given for th 
: m of shops; and thus where there Were one or two shops before; five or ten bavi n¢ 
: “Up; the excise officers have been Practically taught to look to the iverease in the 
number ops and consequent increase of revenue for promotion, and those who, have. go 
d thems Ives have not unfrequently been honored with favourable mention in the 
A of superior authorities. The Poli is admitted in the last annual 4 
oner of the Calcutta Police, are often in league with the owners ry Ji 
t is the case in the metropolis, i ally, if not in a greater degree, the in 


) a Government. may by its own example 
For instance, if there had been a rule to the effe 
convieted of drunkenness in a Masistrate’s Court, or 
_ discipline, or neglecting his legitimate work fro 
visited with condign punishment, a healthy moral 
only upon the native officers, for your memurialist 

a. community at large, What your memorialists de 
f the eos, " ings, or actions of the Government y 
| bation the habit rapidly growing among the native pop 
| intoxicating drinks. J Suess 
5 That your memorialists equally deplore the increased sumption of ganja and opi am, 
F Writing about ganja, the Commissioner of Patna says that “nothing so soon touches the brain. 
or is more harmlul to the consumer, Our lunatic asylum shows how frec uently patients enter 
| whose aeection of intellect is wholly due to an undue indulgenee of this harmful drag, 
Ieee be well if its use could be prohibited altogether.” “T- look on the consumption 
a,” ‘the Commissioner of Dacca remarks, “as an unmitigated curse. Tt has no 

It is a fertile source of crime most dangerous to public, and is more than any other 
se of admission to lunatic asylum. I should like to see every check placed on thi 

ale, and consumption of ganja, which would not lead to extensive smuggling.” 


ig statement embracing seven years shows that, with the exception of the ine 
consumption is steadily increasing :— 
Poriod. 




























‘effect mueh in promoting temperance, 
ct that any Government servant who was 
> migit be guilty of breaking official 
nee in intoxicating drinks, would be. . 
‘nee would have been exercised not 
ak of them only, but also upon the 
‘rexret is that there is nothing in 
shows that it views with disappro-_ 
Lof this country of indulging in 



































mas, ‘Sem ch. Maa. “Bm cn. Maa" bro Ch, wan oe 
1864-65 ... 7,730 32 8 1,267 25 4 49 28 0 9,048 § 
1865-66... 7,221 13 14 1,472 5 0 68 15 7 5,762 14 — 
1866-67... 6,857 14 0 1,101 27 7 44 410 7,563 6 
ks. “1867-68... 7,811 6 4 1,347 38 9 8817 1 9,027 21 14 2s) 
» 1868-69... 7,857 2 1 1,258 35 9 26 0 8 9,141 88 goo 
1869-70... 8,127 29 11 4,231 21 13 75 4 9,366 16 Qe © 
1870-71 s+ 8,963 21 2 1412 1 6 18 8 3 10,393 80 11 — +, 
 consurnption increased by 317 maunds 4 seers and § chittacks. ve 





our memorialists take leave to doubt whether this slight increase will have any app: 

presi tea f opi 80 rapidl d oun 
it consumption of opium is also rapidly spreading through the 

‘statement shows the extent of incrense:— 4 : Be 
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g descriptio 
mh of the country. 
a lly and morally, proves it to be an unmitigated curse. It has been found to im 
and deprave the character of thousands. The happiness of many a family has been 
“the tenderest and sweetest relations of domestic life have been outraged ; wives and 
“been left to starve—nay, more, the sin of the intemperate father has been visited 
ee ciated and sickly offspring. To drankenness may bet 
in many of the worst types of disease which afflict the 
- and under whose effects many alas! have been hurried into a premature death. Where it 
not produce specific diseases of a grave character, it debilitates the constitution and 
i nervous system ; and it may justl be rded i F 
use of strong drinks more rapid off ’! 
country than elsewhere is-generally admitted, an 
When along with this we take into consideration | 
fact that, excepting the lower classes, the natives of India generally are not accustomed to 
“from early life like European nations, we can easily understand why they so 
eumb to the influence of a new temptation, and why the ravages of may ose in thi 
ive and fatal. During the last decade some twent of the ablest and me 
: died of intemperance, leaving behind them the influence 
“corrupt examples. Crime and immorality are ulso in 
measure attributable to this cause. The instanees 
ymmitted under the influence of drink are r 
he inal records of the country. But far more numero’ 
who have wrecked their character and sunk into the lowest 
g a large circle of associates and neighbours into the vortex of their 
se, Stich instances of vice and immorality seldom fall within the range of 
they only draw forth the wife’s secret tears, rend the father’s heart «wii 
nd excite the patriot’s gravest anxiety. It is indeed harrowing and painft Mf 
tent to which sensuality, profligacy, and brutal revels on the one hand, and it i 
ny, and practical atheism on the other, are ooking: ravages among all classes 0 
mmunity in consequence of the spread of drunkenness, and undermining t 
‘and moral life of the nation. What has specially excited alarm in the minds of ma 
e fact that the vice is no longer confined to persons of mature age, but bas recen' 
to affect the young also. Even boys of 15 and 16 years of age are found to indulge 
Panperiaca, excesses of drinking. Nor is it possible to overrats the amotuit 
destitution and pauperism caused by drunkenness, Hoy 
~ families that have been rained and reduced to penury, how many helpless widows and star 
orphans, can trace their misery to the intemperance and improvidence of those on whom 
lation hanging on public charity a great many are ictim: 
yurces and means fall into the hands of pu 
use of intoxicating liquor has done more than anything else to degra 
, moral, and social condition of my countrymen, and has proved a stupendous obs 
in the path of reformation. Patriots and philanthropists of all classes, who are engaged in 
diverse ways in ameliorating the condition of the people, always complain that this great» ey 
‘seriously counteracts and frustrates their efforts. The following unimpeachable imony 
the evil effects of ‘drink in England applies with equal or even greater force to this country 
No evil more nearly affects our national life and character; and therefure no question « ore 
4 ediately demands the zeal of our clergy, the attention of our statesmen, the action 
slature, and the thoughtful aid of our philanthropists. Nor can any sacrifice be | 
tly, or any efforts too great, to ‘check and remedy what may be shewn by accume 
qi piable evidence to be sapping the foundations of our pr: sperity, blighting: the | 
fee. owering the reputation of our country, and destroying at once its physical strength 
x mor tak sigice life.’—[ Convocation Report on ntemperange. ; 


evidently the duty of Gopennent to adopt stringent measures for the su 


‘ is + evil, However active benevolent societies rt 

Re ate eve dividuals: maybe in their efforts to prevent and it by © 

oo influence of public opinion, nothing but the strong hand of the vad 
h’so formidable a vice. The avowed object of the excise inistration. 
out detriment to the public weal; and the means employed are_ , 


‘to increase revenue without increasing by State agenc the 


. 

















t 10 be, that it has failed to im) 
of intoxicants, and that it ough t 
mbe of liquor shops in the country, Wan thy 5 ei sce 

The history of excise administration in the Lower Provinces shews a decided i 
ali both in the revenue derived from liquor and the num! 





} licenses issued. This remark applies.to country spirits as- 
ign wines aud spirits, as will appear from the subjoined figures :— ean 










4 No. of licenses. License fees, oy Total revenue, 
; irits 1867-68 4,459 1,69.219 10,50; 12,738,883 0) *% 
«Country apiri 1871-72 7,218 73 15,29,195 19,81,468 
HSMM Malia Seizes: £0. 1867-68 737 9,865,543 10,438,786 
ie ‘so ara 1871. 956 70,705 10,538,400 11,24,105 
ton rie ds 


_ >)» The excise reports also shew a considerable inere se in the consumption of imported spirits, 
‘which areextensively used by the higher classes in- nee. to country spirits, and ma 
‘itis aid, “at novery distant date entirely supplant the latter.” The quantity. of f reign 

» spirits impo ted in 1871-72 was 258,154 gallons against 187,194 in 1866-67. Tha ‘taportiedon 
‘Of brandy has increvsed to a fearful extent. The total yulue of brandy imported in 1860-61 
“was Rs. 7,34,411, exclusive of customs duty ; it rose to Rs, 17,71,816 in 1870-71. ; 
"Phere cannot then be any doubt that the traffic in beso is increasing, and that alcoholic 
ea drinks are not sufficiently high priced to prevent extensive 
> alco mae ea ame consumption. Where liquor finde such rapi large svle 
a is a profitable concern, there must be the strongest inducement to multiply liquor shops. 

Jn order then to put an effective check upon the multiplication of shops ani the increasing 
ounsumption of liqnor, it is indispensably necessary to render the liquor trafie far less 
and remunrrative than it now is. This object would be best achieved by enhancing ‘the 
duty on liquor, both country made and foreiyn, and by imposing highet rates of license fees. | 
The present rates of duty and license admit of eonsiderable enhancement, and should, 4 think;— 
he doubled. The vendors bave no right to complain, as their trade is remunerative and thriv. 
ing. Nor can Government object to the p:oposal, as it only aims at a further extension of 
the principle which the Excise Department has always professed to follow, that the maxi 
; of revenue*should be raised from the minimum quantity consumed, So 







‘itported spirits are concerned, the Board admits the necessity of increasing the present | 
‘Me, Money distinctly says he bas “ no doubt that foreign opines would bear an ndditional ¢ uty | 
|. and some of the excise officers have gone so far as to recommend that the duty should 
| mised from Rs. 3 to 5 a gallon. It is generally admitted that foreign spirits have prod 
‘the most deleterious and demoralizing effect. on the natives of this country, while it is evident 
“that their supply has never followed any real demand. The supply ’has created a dérhand, 
Before the English came into this country, tie natives had no idea whatever of British and 
other foreign spirits, and cannot be supposed to have felt their want before they had a taste 
“for them. The more these stimulants have been imported into the country and used, pega 
thas been the demand; and now, as the demand. increases, the supply keeps pace with it: The 
_ use of such liquors in centres of population is said to be increasing with alarming rapi 
nong the higher classes of the native population. The Collector.of Dacca says :—="' Wh 
rst joined tivis district there were no shops for the retail of sach liquors in. the mofussil, 
only ‘two or three in Dacca. Now there are eight in the mofussil, and twenty-eight in Dacea, 
| Phere has been with this a decided increase in the consumption of spirits, for many aman) 
| drinks brandy or ram who has never touctied the country epirits. The effect on the people ig 
but I see no means of stopping it.” In such circumstances it is absolutely ni ito 
check the consumption of liquor of all kinds, and of brandy and other ardent spirits in purticus 
by an enhancement of duty and license fees. As this might indirectly tend to inerease the 
“ganja and other noxious drugs which are already devastating the country, the duty on 
ling drags of all kinds should also be considerably raised, Pape 
_ Amore stringent system of foaeting ought Be adopted than obtains at tiresent. «Under 
- the present system Government officers have the entire auth 
Festraint on the issue of licenses. ity of granting licenses, and no power of control is vested in. 
And yet it is these latter who are most interested in the question and m¢ 
y its issues. It is desirable therefore that their wishes should be consulted »be 
> granted or renewed. It would be only justice to recognise their x 
ile the control they would exercise would prove highly beneficial, An 
mm of liquor shops would be thereby avoided, their establishment in ob 
‘would be prevented, and lastly, the supply of liquor would he, restricted 
otual, demand, Solar eee cret: sei d 
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presidenci 
‘financial and ethical, with the view of rer 
ernment of deliberately teaching the r ) 
wi tations. The great si which b: 


ec as 
vooates of temperance in England, in infl 
i iament, enconrages me to h 
*s_ enlightened statesmanship and warm 
the ps sag Bill to a gt 
“System of liquor traffic morally an political 
ivinbdies to wrongs committed by to States 
of the Excise Department all the more imperati 
the ravages of this great social vice, it will steadil grow an 
ssume all the ag 9 and solidity of a coufiraicl; 
Be t hopeless difficulty. Now is the time wh 
<a unite their best efforts and adopt immediat 
interests of thousands and tens of thousands of my | 
I bumbly pray that your Lordship in Council 
*  @onsideration a subject’ which vitally affi'cts the social 
| adopt such legislative and administrative measure as x 
| Bource of disease, destitution and crime, . 






See Soe eS ” . roa 
, ge LSI \ a 
Testiwonirs or Evrorgan anp Native G: EN. sth 


* Tur vice of drankenness has now become so prevalent among the inhabitants of the Ben: 


i 6 inees, and is the immediate canse of so much poverty, suffering, disease and crime, that 

| it-is ‘the manifest duty of Government to direct ial attention thereto, with the view of 

We ing measures not only to check the si read, but to dry up some at least of the sources of 

‘ > ie curse.—[Memorial to the Hon’ble Cecil Beadon, Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, _ 
"presented on the 22nd March 1866]. ; 














4 Raja Kalikri-hna Bahadoor, Baboo Unnoda Prosad Banerjee, ] 
is Komul Krishna, Moulvie Abdool Luteef Khan, — 
Maharani Sharnamayi. W. 8. Atkinson, Esq. ae 
Babu Romanath Tagore. H. Woodrow, E-q. % 
» Joteendro Mohun Tagore, . J. Sutcliffe, Esq. 
» _Degumber Mitter, Rev. J. Barton, eet: 4 
“jie Pundit Iswara Ciundra Vydiasagor. » James Long. i | 
te Babu Dwarka Nath Mitter, . j ; 





~_Drunkenness has within the last forty years increased prvteracr f amongst our countrymen, 
ially in the middle and upper classes, 80 much so that the indu gence in alcoholic drinks 
y Which at that time was considered an act sufficiently cul; able to excommunicate one from the 
| pale of the higher classes of Hindco soviety, has now become, 1 might say, almost the fashion 
ef the day. Our religion strongly forbids the drinking of wine. Our legislators huve Wisely 
ei the strongest restrictions against its use, and reckoned it as one of the greatest of sins, bs 
| Phe Mahomedans equally condemn it, and I confidently believ 
| persuations would rejoice to see the suppression of this evil.— ai Raj 

















—___. 


Drunkenness has certainly increased in this country, and that chi 
li of the native e mmunity. The consumption of wi 
has increased largely, and this increased consumption is asser! 
| to the educated classes. The abkaree system and tl 


he exertion of alkaree officers ha 
Par oa cmptations 20 ae greatly to extend the use of intoxicating liquors and dru 
Peary Churn Sircar, : 































In travelling through the country I have heard and learnt and seen with 

‘Tegret that intemperance jg widely spread, and I four increasing, amon, 

his land. Evidence, such as is given in Dr, N. Chevers’ able book on Crit 

dence, confirms this mournful impression... .. I must repeat with regret that 

c quiet and silent in this country) is on the increase,— Lord Bishop of 
< 7% ———— } les 















seas, of mortality, and of crime. 
d to a great degree; and now is tl 
If very stringent measures were not 
f a century vast social evils would 
most wisely evineing) be averted ai 


organs of the body produced by spirit 
fo which such habits prevail among the educa 

, subject for much grief to the relatives 

making too sweeping an ussertion to al 

to whom, more or less directly, the question ¢ 
s is not a personal one. Alihongh eve 

valls, I doubt very much whether most of ther 
shame brought very closely home to them in the 
inity or marriage.—7’. L£. Charles, M.D, , 


enness is decidedly on the increase, and its influence upon health is 
G. Chuckerbutly, md. 


TrsTIMONIES OF THE Pxress. 


4 influence of British rules and British laws Indian society is being sap 

r ifdation. The Indians, asa nation, were not much given to intoxicating 

"3; they were quite content with the comparatively innocent stimulant of tobacco, 
Vilization is spreading in this country, and the rigour of Fritish administrati 
increasing, this monster vice is extending its domain. We have daily, nay hourly, evi 

of the ravages which the brandy-bottle is making upon the flower of our society, Weal 
rank, honour and character, health and talents, have all perished in the blighting pres 
_ this huge monster. Notwithstanding the improved education and reswurces of our 

classes, it is a notorious fact that they can now save very little, and this new feature: 

’ mestic and social economy is in a great measure due to the fell drink-craving. 

es flourishing, have been’ reduced to absolute pauperism by the wreck brought b; 

atriot. ‘ 


” Hindoo Patrio 


nea 
ail ae 


Formerly none in this country touched wine. It is interdicted in the Shasters. — 
“found to be addicted to drink, he was cut off from social intercourse, and hat 
dita (fallen). When wine first entered Hindoo society in eoneequence of intercourse 
“English, it was secretly used, Now it is so prevalent that, far from fearing society or 
men do not even regard their own superiors. We have seen how one after ano’ 
10 the ornament of Hindoo society have prematurely died of 
ears this vice has extended over the whole country like 
. Our prayer is that Government should close the manufacture of intoxicating 
“dmgs, and at once prevent the importation of foreign spirits by imposing a | 
m, ‘The people would gladly pay an income tax if levied in 
@ liquor traflic—Shom Prakash, Bis iak ibe * 


‘with which the tide of intemperance is ad 
of all but drankards, That anything will 





















F. 2 we tax he: 
ze in a vice or a habit so fruitful of crime and.immorality, we are not asa Go 
Christian nation guilty, through the B ( nd the darogahs of our esta 
‘utter carelestuess of our system sing, deliberately tempting to dri 
© but for us would have, in thi pe 


at least, retained the simplicity, 
; and the happiness of ancestors tha’ a example to Christendom.— Fr 
(1866), 












- 

bat 

1s and figures, pullished periodically and by au potlite clearly show that d n 
non the steady increase, and the opening of as large a number as jive h ¢ 
Fasingle section of a single presideney ‘the short space of a single year 
conclusive that the “treacherous vin her intoxicating drngs are 


Vastating influence over the country with dity and in a magnitude fearful to con. 
te.—Oudh Excelsior, ines ; 



























Nearly five hundred new retail shops were opened 
& the past year, and the prospects of this branch of tr: 
: blie revenue gains more than tio lakhs of rupees by 
2 Sabet dens athe, ourselves at the prospect of lighter 

~ be just blind enough not to see the prosperous part, of #1 
~ dismay of the five hundred new liqnor shops, each one of w' 
Sone to ten persons annually, eat np the rarnings of from ten to fi 
children to go honery on account of their parents’ drunkenness, 
dissipation in the hearts of scores of industrious and sober men, 


It is not too late to check 
prising danger to India, but we confess that nothing makes us feel so hopeless about ita 
‘this growing dependetice of our public revenne upon this traffic, Every year it becomes mor 
f It to retrace our steps from a course which leads inevitably to public rain, The most 
| @onservative English statesmen are taking alarm at the fatal increase of intemperance 
« to anticipate more ruinous effects in India, . ) 





North-Western Provinces daring — 
exceedingly encouraging, 
increase, and we have nothing to — 
Some people, however, will 
perity, and will hear with — 
| destroy the life of from 
others, cause scores of — 
and sow the seeds 
























cannot be too earnest in calling attention to this peculiarly « 
“nisery,—Lucknow Witness. 


We have often advocated a Permissive Prohibitory Bill for India ; 
tye part of the terriiory of India might have been shielded 


“a 
bein 
and, if this had 
that 
Spreading over the country.— Bombay Guardian, : 


from the curse 





» in comparison with population, considerably more spirit is now consumed by the native 
on of Bengal than was consumed filteen or twenty years avo isa faut which we are 
the excise returns wonld themselves establish. The increase of consumption bas 
» been uniform throughout. . 


the province, It has been much more rapid in the larger 
than in the hamlets and purely rural districts, and is said to have—at any rate ap 


loubled itself in Calcutta ‘within the last twenty years. The leaders of 



























les and procedure of the Abkaree ‘Department, instead of checkin 
ilitated that increase, The best ‘proof of all is, however, afforded by the. 
of the retail spirit trade. } 


Fora native to own some half-dzen of ‘these 
Beiodary coat a iene, Sra z 1 


early income as a well-mai 

1 zemindary would yield, considerin» that it hax been estimated that. the profits: 

| shop are not less than £40 per mensem. In fact, were the existing restriation ee 
omplete free trade in intoxicating drinks allowed, the nunbur of spirit 0 

ld bevome doubled throughout tndia—with, we make bold to suy, an 

a uhess—Indian Statesman, es Lapel re 



















Shige eh! Cie 
No. 253, dated Simla, the 10th pril 


Esq., 






1875, 


is not to extend to Assam. ; 


In the opinion. of Hi ey the Governor General, it is most desirab 
ect. in which ate largely interested should be clearly a 
nor alter the amendments of the @3 
made, the Acts relating to Abkari in ti 


Tam also to suggest that care be taken that the proposed Act is 


estion of exciso administration in Bengal, 
Swill be made to the Government of Bengal 


fed Simla, tho 13th April 1875. 
yy the Legislative Department, 
Copy of the above and of the despatch 


the margin, forwarded to the Financial D 
for information. 


No. 19, dated Simla, the 12th April 1875. 


~ From—The Viceroy and Governor General of India, 
To—Her Majesty’s Secretary of State for India. 


pave the honour to enclose, for Your sence ty information, a copy of ve 001 
> at poted in the margin, and t Bill 
“ee Fe eae, dated Zak sta the Government Act XI of 1849, Act XXLof ‘856, Act 
wd cat, Sortry tthe wr, 1860,and Act IV (B. C.) of 1866, to the 
‘9 the Officiating Socrotary to the Governmen| ation of whieh measure by the Lieutenan' 
Beat No 268, dated 10th April 1875. of Bengal in Council I have accorded y 
under section 43 of the Indian Councils’ Act, 1861. : 


2, Although the general question connected with the proposed legislation, that, 

of the excise administration in Bengal, is one of great importance, yet the present Bill 
only amendments of detail in the existing law, and does not appear to come within t! 

of ha measures which Your Lordship has desired to be reported to you previous 
duction. ‘ é 


“On the general question, however, a further communication will be made 
ip by the Government of India in the Financial Department. Re! 


—_— 


No. 469, dated Simla, the 29th April 1875. 


From—R, B. Cnaraax, Esq., 0.8.1, Secy. to the Govt. of India, 
‘o—The Secretary to the Government of Bengal. 


tinuation of the letter* addressed to you in the - Og 
La ace 2076 ment by which the sanction o} 

a - the Governor General was given f{ ; 
the Bengal Legislative Council of a Bill to amend the 
‘Department in I am di by the 


pa 





nistration of Be 

of intemperance by every 
Governor General in Counci 
of undue strin: to suppress 
by Me Money in his able Mi 
increase of smuggling and illic | 
unregulated traffic in drugs and spiri 
“any rate subject to some measure of co; 
be done to 
avoided. 













3 and thus 
vhich under the 
ntrol. At the same 

ace temptations in the way of the people 

e number of liquor shops should therefore be reduced 

d compatible with the reasonable Tequirements of the neigh 
and no new shops should anywhere be opened without strong evidence 
the above understanding they are really needed. These are the gor 
ciples which the Government of India desire everywhere to inculcate 


8. His Honor the Lieutenant-Governor may rest assured of receiving the 


support of the Government of India in reg that he may adopt for ~ 
limiting the consumption of ganja; and indeed, if the use of the drug could be ~ 
altogether gee without the fear of 


ae its contraband use, such 
4 course would be justified by its deleterious. fects, 

“4. In conclusion, I am to request that, with the permission of the Lien- 
tenant-Governor, you will convey the thanks of the Government of India to 
Mr. Alonzo Money, c. 3., for the very complete and excellent Minute which he- 
has submitted on 


the subject, in the arguments and conclusions of which His 
Excellency in Council desires to express general concurrence, 


5. The correspondence will be published in the Supplement to the Gazette 
of India, : 



























No, 5, dated Simla, the 29th April 1875, 

From—The Government of India, po oa 

To—Her Majesty's Secretary of State for India, Liles 

In continuation of the Des 


patch from the Legislative De artmen 
No. 19, dated 12th April 1875, we have the honor to freak for a 


i Z Lordship’s information, a co y of a letter® 
* Ne. 400, dated 2014 April 1876 which we have caused to tis addressed to 
the Government of Bengal on the 


I gal subject of the administration of the Excise 
tin the Territories under the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal. 


’ BB. CHAPMAN, 
Secretary to the Government o& India, 


ty 


- the 

lighter in Chota Nagpore and the Bhagulpore Division ; hard 

c M i 4 Sambulpore and Bilaspore in the Central Provinces ; elsewhere th 

nain on the und, In Bengal the rain has greatly benefitted star 
rice. In the Punjab the Kadi harvest cou 





State of agricultural prospects. 


ma ; 
d second crop paddy in 
steady ; fever prevalent. N water over Sunkesala 
‘a little rain in four taluqs; land winds commenced ; 


prosperin 3 prices stationary; mild small-pox in some ken } 
io Paluad + cattle generally healthy ; dry fodder used ; markets well s 


at Negapatam ‘01 inch; elsewhere slight ; rivers, dry; water in 
; water over anicuts none; no cultivation ; standing crops general) 
; harvest of wet and dry crops over; pasture moderate ; jm 
markets well supplied ; small-pox in some parts; cholera prevails in Ni 
tam, and slightly in Naunilam ; cattle disease in two taluqs 5 loss. 
| Favourable rain all over the district on the 21st or 22nd, otherwise no change 
of importance ; season favorable. 5 eas 
Sowing of first crop almost completed ; supply of grain sufficient ; prices sta- 
tionary ; season prom ; no epidemic but small-pox, which still continues, 
General Remarks.—Prospects satisfactory. ; 


River continues rising; rabi harvest in Jerruck and Shahbandar over; rabi_— 
crops in Sehwan Tuppa Badanee and taluka Dadoo attacked by disease ; i 
damaging grain in Sehwan; rain on 11th in Moondur Tuppa and "ta 
Schwan ; kharif preparations commenced ; measles in Tuy . 

Khetty, Bunder, Shawl, Sonda and dJerruck ; fever still'in Johi, 
Batora and Sehwan talukas; cattle disease in Sehwan, but not serions. 
Weather much warmer during the day ; nights cool; public health good. 
State of crops, weather, and public health the same as before; river 


iy: 
Weather hot; temperature 119° in tents, above 140° exposed ; 
crops continues ; peshrus crops being sown ; insects on last 
principally on reaped wheat and barley fields. 


{% change. 4 

| Public health good ; weather sultry. ey 

Cholera in Neriad, but very few cases prove fatal ; public health good in other _ 
talukas; weather hot. , ‘ 


great extent, except in Sinnar and Igatpura, where twenty-seven deaths: 


place ; in Nasik, out of thirty-nine cases, twelve resulted in death 5 weather 


ing in. 
Cholera in a fow villages in seven other talukas besides Nasik, but not iden ip 
milder. 


4 \ ~ 


Weather cool; public health good; fover in Wada, Mahim and | 
talukas, and guinea-worm and small-pox in Wada taluka. es #: 


‘a . 
Weather continues hot; except slight cattle disease and fever at Indapur and 
Mawul public health MEMES e.- 
Slight cattle disease in Rahuree and Parna talukas ; four deaths from 

in Ankola ; poblis healt woot : 

Cattle di in Sholapur ; health good in other talukas. 

Ague and cattle disease in Patan 











. winnowing of rabi crop going on; wenther clear 
from reported during the past week, of which 145 
icknow . 269 in Unao, 168 3 in Barabanki, 59 iw 
neste 424 in Gonda, 862 in Bahraich, 


ly and stormy ; kharif ploughing commenced ; fever 
prospects good ; small-pox and cholera in lnces 
rabi gathered; yield above average; healt! 
gts rabi completed ; fever, smnall-pox, jer 


iy but warm 5 rai thresh 3 small- ox prevalent. 7 
if ther 1 Lat nant ged; health good ; prices stead 
alosdy and threshing rabi completed ; fever 
osn prices easy. : 
feather warm ; harvest completed ; prices stationary. 


: hing for kharif commenced. : 
Wea clear; hot winds; 11 cases of cholera, "7 fatal ; smallpox em 
} Heat great. 
Prospects ;_small-pox continues ; prices stationary. . 
Weather clear ; hot ‘winds. threshing rabi completed ; health cool! 42 
Threshing rabi continues ; fever prevalent. 


Thivebing rabi continues ; small-pox prevalent ; prices stationary. — 
General Remarks. —Cholera cases still continue to occur in N ‘Nimar aud 


Rainfull slight ; weather unsettled; strong winds from north and west; ; 
generally thriving ; public health good. 
General Remarks,—Agricultural prospects fair. 


Weather hot and unsettled ; more or less overcast with heavy sh 
of crops favourable ; public health good ; cattle disease 
Patidurrang. 


Fieldwork progresses ; rice market steady. 


Sinall-pox decreasing ; in Elichpur land under plough for e 
eather hot. 


Tanks dry ; wells good; health very good ; weather seasonable, 

Water becoming’ daily scarcer; health ; weather seasonable, 

Water supply, health, and crops good; bot winds during the day. 

. Prospects and health unchanged. Uy 

Weather very hot anf high winds ; health good. 

Harvest on ar results most satisfactory ; weather seasonable ; 
tinnes , 

Agricultural prospects unchanged; hot winds commenced ; Be 
cholera reported. 


a x cia 
Nagoo with some virulence; no 
Railway Works at Choral and 


Wests Malwa, but nowhere epidemic ; ia other 
prospects goad in Conta inl i 
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GOVERNMENT OF INDIA. 
DEPARTMENT OF REVENUE, AGRICULTURE, AND COMMERCE, 


ENDING THE 6TH MAY 1875. 







Genenat Remanks.—The rainfall of the past week has been light in Madras, Mysore, and 
ern Mahratta Districts of Bombay. Storms are reported from Nagpore, Bilaspore and 
e Central Provinces. In Bengal there has been a seasonable and general fall thought he 
province, with the exception of a small portion of Behar. Heavy rain has fallen in Assam 
Fane; In the North-Western Provinces, light showers are reported from Meerut, Benares and— 
a si; elsewhere the returns are blank. Few crops remain on the and. In Bengal the rice 
: ee are progressing favourably, and the harvest continues in the Punjab with generally fair results. — 








apse for 


‘ pPrpeldoocy or Es or Pitace and State of agricultural prospects. 











*18 at Ma- | Second of kolair suffering from want of water; prices stationary; vie 
suliputam. hhoalth goed ; cattle generally healthy ; dry fodder ee ae ara | 
locally ; thunder cloudy weather on y. i 


ess Fens cecond op of dy ggfliotton barrie conte 

ir; markets well su ices: w 

no water over S Sunkesula anicat; st 
Beh siNer partial ; water scanty in sar 
rivers, none in others 

nil; wate end 





















Vieni ot en lowe harvesting of rabi crops continues ; publ 






Weather mod warm ; public agreed good. 
Cholera conti th Red Teiathier weather 

Weather and health good. 2 
Public health Fi share sultry. 















Cholera in Dhulia Chalisgaon and Bhusawal talukas; aisle all 
cattle in Dial a parla, Cotton market dull; Hingunghat 60 per pull 


Cholera abating in’al no cams at Naik lands being ploughed freak 


; fever in Wada and Shahpur tal 
‘Wada taluka, wherein pee Cpr 
places. f 


Weather hot; cattle diosa fever in Indapur and Mawal, except aight 


choles in in Kheid and Havel eae ae ; 
ged ia ceankaaee 
itin dea slight cattle disease in set Damen 33 ‘ fee oa | 


“ 








No change. 
Cotton picking nearly overs fever increasing in Godt Gadak and Mundargi, 


ing mortality in Kod, but decreasing in 
. | talukas as before ; cattle-disease decreasing in Kod an Savanur. 
te Ploughing operations continuo ; fever, small-pox and 

Weather very warm ; fever in Bijapur. 





os No char 

ene Wester bt health moderate. 

oo Noc . 
General Remarks: —Weather very hot; slight cholera. ety 





Cholera and small-pox preralanh fever decreasing. 

Cholera and small-pox 

Cholera abated avceyebere | ; fever increasing at Barripore. 

Cholera still bad at Geares | Cees, 16 deaths during the week; mild) alee 
ie -pox at Sujaganj and ampore. ; | 

Cholera prevalent, pri an ity in the pore-ast of the district ce ves 
Cholera continues. oon 
Several ae of cholera at coat 











Cholera put fewer in number. 
Tn Sul od ‘utrah thanas cholera has broken out a is 





General oath gon. 
Cholera appearing the borders; small. heard of 0 
on le 
finn in place bd ai 
north steadily declining. 


ao eri arom ige 


acl rent baat. 


wy 


stssssssssitssssesreres 


.—Very seasonablo rain has fallen throughout 
in two-thirds ae te vom Tillage i also in all 
is Progressing 
Seiorerse Darnees of the rabi is weed, ioe 
ilar alae laden me 


ht shower with some hail in Pargana Chan 
Wied stl coats rl been on 2nd; moe a 
Grain very ch ope cal est. 
Clouds with slig! . yin on in on 2nd. 
Harvest over. 


Crop fring gare 


Reaping over ; het cig 
peat aad heaith good. 
Harvest nearly over; health 
IB Over health good. 
Fra le outturn of Le ie average; slight fever in parts of 


Crops all ent; 81 e being irrigated ; 
cholera reported during tho past wock, of which 98 oovurred in 
Rainfall District, 113 in Unao, 98 in Esapar, Af 43 in Hardui, 298 in 


ight 853 Bahraich, 14 Rai Bareli, 255 in Sul 
x | (re tn rai in li, in tanpore and 4 


g 


Weather close, ee ee 
Weather cloudy and stormy; rabi 
tinue ; prices steady. 
ete Clon and tommy harvest completed ; prices rising. 
We small-pox prevalent, 
Frocks cleus but boty Uy casea of choleea, 9 fatal sal pox confine, 
Weather sultry ; a few cases of cholera. 


Crops good ; small-pox declining ; prices stationary. 
; small-pox continues. 
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GOVERNMENT OF INDIA. 
ae: | DEPARTMENT OF REVENUE, AGRICULTURE, AND COMMERCE. 


mii OF THE SEASON AND PROSPECTS OF THE CROPS FOR THE 
ENDING THE 13TH MAY 1875. ‘ 





Grama Remarks.—In Madras, a portion of the Southern Mahratta Districts of Bon 
jore, there have been slight and partial falls of rain during the week. Throughout 
fall has been general, and in some di stricts heavy for the time of the year; there has also been @ 
ll in Sylhet, but very little fell in Assam. In the North-West Provinces, slight showers are 
: m Jhansi, Meerut, and Bareilly, and in Oudh from i! fa the returns from other parts are b 

~ With the exception of Jalpaiguri, where injur’ Y is apprehended to the young rice and jute, the i 
~ has benefitted the crops generally in Bengal, and helped on sowing operations. The crops throug 
the Punjab are nearly all harvested. 





Rainfall for 
pene 


REF 


Presidency or Province and State of agricultural prospects. 

















(May 18th) 





No rain at Masulipatam ; 0°65 at Repalli ; ‘50 at Nandigama ; none 
at Kolair summer crops suffering from want of rain ; markets 
locally ; prices steady ; mild small-pox continues; cattle eke 
localities dry fodder sufficient. . 

0°25 inch of zaia ful in tay he on one day 5 , Ise 
cotton and second crop ly harvests ; aaithahs wilt eewaticl th prices. 
setae and pasture it; fever prevalent ; no water over § 


8th) | 0°84 me Drizali in Mayaveram alone; rivers dry ; ly to tanks 
oe) boi rag elation sa Jel command nding pert peat! 
a few (oie ie! markets 
fever and small- woud jesse cholera in Narepeaas pene 
cattle disease in Fe ak; paste wean 
ie one taluk ; no change of importance. 
one eg Hs during the ae ee more required ; markets well 


sno cholera, 
I emarka Prost Le 





(12th) 











one i 
Slight fever in Malwa; ague in P 


Fever prevalent; cattle disease in Uthni taluka, 


Slight rain in a few places ; cotton harvest over in ai falas, 
commenced ; weather hot; fever, 
prevalent. 


‘Crops harvested ; land boing cleared for next sowing ; eats 


Weather very hot. 
Weather very very hot; health moderate. 
General. Remarks.—Cholera still continues in wonne tekst ba 


Cees eet: tes‘ nia dinuppeared since the rai, but in 
and sm: ave near! since ie rain, ¥ 
cholera i afill unabated “ : 


Cholera is general over the district and worst in 
Oban Pare it has assumed severe vere epidemic type. 
polera raging in some parts, 
ealth improving. 4 


eres ria 
Clara in several prt 


the south 
hols pei on sou! td sate staal in T 
ape cholera reported in some villages. of Sasseram and 
| hl it iia ita : ol 
Ee es 





Phere has been rain throughout 
‘hoon heavy for the timo of pag rigs 
some injury is apprehended to the young ri 
done immense cay to the crops ly, 
ions, which are proceeding ra) Boro 
ops progressing favourably. 


General Remarks.—Reports from districts show that the oon 
peoeee are cago all harvested. General health good the e 

ht fever in the Peshawur District and eleven cases 

in city of Delhi. Bros (eh Vo 19th ay ise Sees 


als weather clear; 2,173 deaths from cholera rrr 
past week, of which 66 occurred in Lucknow, 266 in 

banki, 15 in Hardui, 100 in Kheri, 158in Fyzabad, 
ting Bharaich, 10 in Rae Bareli, 154 in Sultanpur, and 73 ii 
gar! 


Weather cloudy and stormy ; small-pox prevalent ; prices steady, 
Weather prea kharif ploughing contin fever decreasing. = 
Weather cloudy and stormy ; cholera in Mangels town; prices easy. 
Weather clear; health 3 prices easy. 

Deady, hot; fover abating. » 


heen RAR 


ee health gogd price 


Weather mae and cl close ; pirdem g commenced ; trea ata 


See aad jad hari pg commenced; prices rising. -sk2p. 
pope age perme smallcpoe decreasing: Drie Arie 
er ane anaES 
Small- and fe revalent ; ices stationary. 


_ | Weather warm ; thres rabicontinues; smal ie prices 
ee tc ¢ 


5 har . 





1 fow cases of cholera, 


Ory in Tonal 
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wt ee. ' 6 
“A Survieuvnn to the Gazrvte oF Ixora will be published from time to time containing auch Official Papers and information 
‘as the Government of India may deem to be of interest o th ic, and such as may usefully be made known, be 

to the Gazerre may receive the SUPPLEMENT separately on a payment of six Rupees per annum if delivered 





















__ Non-Subseribers 
in Caleutta, or nine Rupees if sent by Post, ea 
Orders or Notifications, the publication of which in the Gazerre or Inpia is required by Law, or which it 
the Cacourra GagerrE, will be included in the Surruement. For such Orders and Ni 


No Oficial 
has been customary to publish in 
the body of the GaxertB must be looked to, 


bes “GOVERNMENT OF INDIA. 
; - DEPARTMENT OF REVENUE, AGRICULTURE, AND COMMERCE. 










ENDING THE 20TH MAY 1875. 


5 
Spal 


REPORTS ON THE STATE OF THE SEASON AND PROSPECTS OF THE CROPS FOR THE 





 Generat Remanxs.—There has been general but moderate rain ‘during ‘the week in Madr: 

Eeewieh heavy falls in Malabar. The rain has also extended to the Southern Mahratta Districts of 

Jombay ; good rain has fallen in Mysore. In Bengal and Assam there has been general rain, in mavy 

icts heavy, with severe storms. The ordinary dust storms and showers of the season are sa 

| “yeported from the North-Western Provinces, Oudh, the Delhi district of the Punjab, and et oe ] 
Rajputana. The rain continues to be of great service in Bengal, where rice-sowings are rapi 

progressing. in the Punjab the reaping of the radi harvest is almost over ; the out-turn been ies | 








—_——_—_——————————— 
Presidency or Province and Baill for 
~ “District. 


preceding. 


State of agricultural prospects. 











No rain at Masulipatam, Gudivada, Paluad and Naizid; elsewhere a little : 
beac oe ae ments water; markets well one locally; prices 
steady ; mild small-pox and guinea-worm partial ; cattle urhealthy in some 

| localities ; dry fodder and water sufficient. + <i 
0°16 inch ‘of rain fell in one day; moderate in other taluks; other particulars 
1 Rain, ols vine tight snd partial almost none; 

0°13 at ‘ain elsewhere slight an jal; rivers 3 sn] to tanks 1 

water over anicuts »il; no cultivation ; eine alia pe te good ; 
thriving in Mannargudi; harvest a few dry grains; yield fa ; 

supplied ; prices iy ; small-pox and fever in some parts; cholera i 

patam, Nannilum ard Moyeveram ; cattle disease in Moyeveram} pasture 
scanty. 4 

Sli ate in parts of district; health good; slight cattlé*diseasor in a fow 
wipes pasture scanty. 3) £ y 

Rain sufficient for sowing of first crop; markets well } prices st 
one case of alleged cholera in Eruad taluk; some small-pox; pasture imp 
General Remarks.—General prospects satisfactory, : 
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154 


Ree Hine 
BeeRsssa 


en 
et 


3 
Pa 
= 


“f 


with rain 0°22; acs a olera 
a ae . 


six 


Cattle disease decreasing ; wonton warm; health 
Cattle disease in -mapeales at 


ae 


> 


Soret pivveleet ; calle dioeson SPUN! datas, 


Pay ‘ Ink Kod ground being prepared for early crops in most talukas wits 
O63 : talukas. 


Bowing for monsoon crop continues; fever, small-pox, and cattle disease — 
valent, 


Slight rain at Badami; at ee if 


Two cases of cholera at Manikwara, one proved kal . 
Great heat ; high wind; health satisfactory, 


N e - 
Fouerel Benard: — Weather hot ; cholera continues in some i ix 


Sporadic cases of cholera continue. 
General health good. 


t i ane lage tn Sines emia pox in Saji 
Shales fee cimect st di dinppered, nad the pable beh 


ets cece Yo meg in al peaie: 
Cholera still prevalent. 


i decreased. 
aaa 


General health good. 





Ex: in Maldah, there has been rain in 
rissa, and Chota Nagpore, and in about half the 

18 havo been frequent in the districts, doing maces 

uses, but the rain has done much good: a k, h 
t places where the fall has been heavy is now d " 
pe ey g well. The tions of the land and the ing 0 
ate rico seed are progressing rapidly ; spring rive is still being reaped. het \ 
; Benge 


Ste ros 
“ thie 
showers, on 17th and 18th. » 


| {Dust storms, with 
| Thunder storms, ol little rain, on 17th and 18th. 
Storm and slight rain on 16th. 


lo , 
Storm without rain ; weather cloudy. 
Rain and heavy storms. 
Showery in places. 


Cholera leaving the city, but has appeared in village Bakirgarb, 
Crops gathered ; health good. go ae ee 
Crops harvested ; health good, 
Crops gathered ; health good. 
bane ail Srcred health ‘in wanted. 
Ceons nea ; Rood rain 
Bab onturn noltyet ascertained ; health good. 
re ; slight fever. 
oe eee rire ee et eal 
ince ; gone a fow cases ’ 
occurred in the Delhi District { 


in 


A slight drizzle on the 18th instant. 


“ hh 
Prices stationary ; weather cloudy; wind, dust-storms, and slight showers; 
cholera decreasing, . 


ite 


Weather cloudy; small-pox prevalent ; prices easy. i 

Weather doar kharif ploughing inues; fever decreased. = urs 

Weather cloudy and close; cholera ungeli abating; three deported comin : 
Sade ; prices easy. a 

Cattle disease pecennts prices steady. ; een 

Weather clear but warm ; small- continues ; prices steady, : 

Weather clear but close ; ihr ploughing continues ; health good ; prices: re 
Weather clear but close; kharif ploughing commenced; small-pox con’ ; 
fever decreasing ; prices easy. y pe ars aie 

Weather stormy; kharif ploughing continues; prices rising, # 


Small- alent, 
21 pes cholera, 13 fatal; small-pox continues; prices easy, - 
Weather hot and oppressive; kharif ploughing be saan 


Small-pox and fever continues ; prices 3 “a ie 
Sinal-pox continues Se ee Webi: 
Weather cloudy ; crops gathered ; small-pox continues ; prices t 





iam arate 









(May 17th) 
” % 
” on 


” (20th) BH 


Tin i tong lon fhe 16th ; Salasasciiiok seer 
Fp A sins yc ebony, “See tee oo rus and rain since Tuoday; health god. 





“a0 Almost free from cholera, but in the Bheel coun’ 
eve oe respects throughout Central India hi 





16 | Wheat and other crops in the hill dicta somneabat digs 
vain of the lest fercaiae 





